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TO COMBAT AND CONTROL JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


TUESDAY, JUNE 25, 1957 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON SPECIAL EpUCATION OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON EpucATION AND LABor, 
Washington, D. C. 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a. m., in room 429, 
House Office Building, Hon. Car] Elliott (chairman of the subcom- 
mittee) presiding. 

Mr. Exxiorr. ‘The subcommittee will be in order. 

Following the testimony of today, without objection, there will be 
included in the record a letter addressed to Representative Cleveland 
Bailey, of West Virginia. 

The letter was written by Judge W. J. Thompson, judge of the 
intermediate court of Kanawha County, Charleston, W. Va. 

Congressman Bailey was unable to attend the subcommittee meet- 
ing this morning, but he tells me that he endorses the sentiments 
expressed in the letter by Judge Thompson and that he supports 
legislation proposing a Federal program as outlined in the bill for 
us to aid States and localities in combating and controlling juvenile 
delinquency. Judge Thompson’s letter is dated March 26, 1957. 

Following the letter of Judge Thompson, I submit for the record, 
without objection, a statement by Dr. J. S. Snoddy, commissioner of 
the Department of Pensions and Security of the State of Alabama, 
Montgomery 5, Ala., to which there is attached a short letter of ref- 
erence dated May 1, 1957. 

Also, I submit for the record the statement of Dr. Edgar Fuller, 
executive secretary, Council of Chief State School Officers, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., together with Dr. Fuller’s letter to me, dated June 21, 
1957, which is attached to his statement. 

Also, a statement submitted by Vincent De Francis, director of the 
children’s division of the American Humane Association, 896 Penn- 
sylvania Street, Denver 3, Colo. 

Also, a letter of Mrs. Bertha R. Grant, chairman, social action 
committee, Mississippi chapter, National Association of Social 
Workers, Jackson, Miss., dated April 11, 1957. 

Also, a letter to me dated April 6, 1957, from Mrs. A. J. Scott, 
chairman, Christian social relations department, United Church 
Women of Montana, Billings, Mont., with which Mrs. Scott attached 
a statement of various interested citizens of the State of Montana, 
including the Governor of Montana, the Honorable J. Hugo Aronson. 

Also, a letter dated April 11, 1957, from Mrs. Jack Gottsegen, to- 

ther with her statement attached to her letter which she requested 

made a part of the hearings on this matter. 
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Also, a letter and statement of Sol Rubin, counsel of the National 
Probation and Parole Association, addressed to me under date of 
April 19, 1957. 

Also, a letter of Maurice O. Hunt, chief, bureau of child welfare, 
State department of public welfare, Baltimore 1, Md. 

Also, letter addressed to me under date of April 26, 1957, which is 
the statement of Miss Clarice Freud, chairman of the Michigan Youth 
Commission. 

Also, letter of Gov. Frank G. Clement, Governor of Tennessee, 
addressed to me under date of May 23, 1957. 

I believe that is all of the statements we have that need to go into 
the record today. 

The witnesses to be heard in person today are, first, Dr. E. W. 
Aiton, Director of the 4-H Division of the Extension Service of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

Dr. Aiton, will you come around and give us the benefit of your 
testimony ? 

We have before us a statement of Dr. Aiton entitled “Statement 
on 4-H Club Work in Relation to Juvenile Delinquency.” 

You may proceed, Dr. Aiton. 


STATEMENT OF DR. E. W. AITON, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF 4-H AND 
YMW PROGRAMS, FEDERAL EXTENSION SERVICE, DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE 


Dr. Arron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the commit- 
tee. I am honored to do so. 

The Department of Agriculture is aware of the vital social prob- 
lems contributing to delinquency of certain segments of our Nation’s 
youth population. To counteract these problems the Department, 
through its C ooperative Extension Service, is carrying on a program 
designed to provide positive citizenship training. 

This program, generally referred to as 4-H Club work, was carried 
on by 2,164,294 boys and girls in 1956. These young people were en- 
rolled in more than 90,000 community and county ‘4-H Clubs. The 
work was supervised by approximately 340,000 volunteer leaders. 
These 4-H Club members completed 3,562,000 individual projects of 
their own choosing. The product resulting from these projects is 
worth literally millions of dollars nationally. 


PROJECTS—REAL LIFE SITUATIONS 


Most 4-H projects and educational activities are built on subject 
matter closely related to agriculture and home economics. It is a 
work program developed around real-life situations and based on 
practical projects which provide firsthand training for later vocations 
as well as training for character, good citizenship, and responsible 
leadership as adults. In short, the 4-H program helps young people 
develop worthy personal life objectives and competence toward their 
attainment. 

4—H IS A FAMILY AFFAIR 


The 4-H program is home and family centered. It draws the 
family closer together, as the youth jointly plan projects with their 
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parents. These boys and girls learn at an early age the importance 
of carrying out accepted responsibilities. 

Dick Arnold, of Plainwell, Mich., says: 

Dad gave me a heifer to get me started on 4-H work when I was still in 
grade school. I earned a second heifer riding the hay baler. After the folks 
bought additional land, Dad offered me a partnership agreement. I contributed 
my cows, furnished labor for milking—Dad encouraged me to take more re- 


sponsibility all through my teens. The partnerships he offered me were a won- 
derful help. 


Jane Haertel, Waukesha County, Wis., modestly writes: 


It was during the period of my mother’s long illness that my family and I 
really appreciated all that I had learned in my 4-H Club work. I took over the 
complete management of our household, doing all the cooking, laundry, cleaning, 
and everything else that needed to be done. 


4—H SERVES THE COMMUNITY 


4-H work is not limited to farm, home, and personal improvement, 
but to community betterment as well. Most 4-H Clubs have com- 
munity improvement projects in which all members share. One club 
reports it organized the membership into “paint teams” and they 
painted all the mailboxes in the area. Another advises the members 
checked all the homes in the community for fire hazards and helped 
the homeowners eliminate them. 

The local 4-H Club, with its self-determined program under the 
guidance of adult leadership, is a working example of democracy in 
action. The cooperation that develops among the membership is 
valuable training for community service as adults. 


4—H IS SPREADING TO FRINGE AND URBAN AREAS 


The 4-H program was originally designed for farm boys and girls. 
The flexibility of the program and its adaptability to situational 
needs have made it adjustable to the rapidly growing rural nonfarm 
and urban populations. We find that of the more than 2 million 4-H 
Club members enrolled in 1956, 20 percent came from rural nonfarm 
and 13 percent from urban homes. Seventy-seven percent of the 4-H 
Club members in Massachusetts do not live on farms. Cities like 
Portland, Oreg.; Denver, Colo.; and Indianapolis, Ind., have had 
4-H Club work for some time. A 4-H program is currently being 
launched in Chicago. The development of 4-H Club work in the 
cities will expand as rapidly as active interest, available funds, and 
personnel will permit. 


TRAINING FOR CITIZENSHIP RESPONSIBILITIES 


The development of effective, responsible citizens is an ultimate ob- 
jective of all 4-H Club programs. This is more fully emphasized in 
recent years through the inclusion of many specific citizenship prepa- 
ration activities. The study of our democratic government, the hold- 
ing of citizenship ceremonials emphasizing youth privileges and ob- 
ligations, the special training on the right behavior toward members 
of the family and community, all contribute to better citizenship. 

These positive delinquency preventive activities being carried on 
by the Department of Agriculture, through the Cooperative Exten- 
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sion Service, demonstrate its concern for the problems of juvenile de- 
linquency even though the 4-H program is not focused directly on 
such problems. Should the legislation under consideration be 
enacted the Department of Agriculture will designate a representa- 
tive to serve on the proposed Federal Advisory Council on Juvenile 
Delinquency. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you very much, Dr. Aiton. 

I wonder if you have any figures indicating rural delinquencies of 
juveniles which might have come to the attention of the Department 
through the 4-H Club program, or are you in a position to say that 
through 4-H Clubs boys and girls have no problems in juvenile delin- 
quency. I doubt if they have many, myself. 

Dr. Arron. Well, sir, because of the fact that in rural or rural non- 
farm areas at one time or another three-fourths of all farm boys and 
girls will belong to a 4-H Club and about two-thirds of all farm and 
rural nonfarm boys and girls will belong to a 4-H Club. We in no 
way discriminate or attempt to be selective in that membership. 

Certainly, we would not say that 4-H Clubs have had no delinquen- 
cies. I should be much disturbed to make such a statement because it 
would be an indication that we were not serving effectively the people 
that need it most. 

I should point out that of the current membership in your section 
of the country where we count separately 862,000 members are Negroes, 
for example. We serve a disproportionately large part of the young 
people in the lower income segments of our country. If I understand 
your question correctly, we would certainly not m: ake any statement to 
the effect that there are no delinquents in 4-H Clubs. I would not even 
brag of such a statement if we could make it. 

Mr. Exxiorr. You do feel, undoubtedly, though, that the fine 4-H 
Club program has the effect of diminishing tendencies toward delin- 
quency among the boys and girls who are fortunate enough to be 
enrolled in the program ? 

Dr. Arron. Yes, sir. I think we could substantiate that very well. 
From my background and training and experience it would be an 
observation that, insofar as young ‘people have productive things to 
do and have useful things to do which interest them and appeals to 
them are worthy of their time and attention, they will not look for 
the destructive activities. Essentially, in my opinion, sir, young 
people are struggling to be adults. They are struggling to get the 
same kind of attention that adults get and, so, they will do things— 
anything, if need be—in order to seemingly acquire that status. If 
they have useful, productive, adultlike things to do, they will do those 
first, but lacking such activities, they will resort to other devices. 

Mr. Extiorr. How many 4-H Club boys and girls do you have in 
America ? 

Dr. Arron. 2,164,000 as of last year, 1956. 

Mr. Exriorr. 2,164,000 in 1956 ? 

Dr. Arron. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I suppose that is the highest number you have had at 
any time? 

Dr. Arron. Yes. The growth has been continuous since we started 
counting in 1914. Actually, of course, boys’ and girls’ agricultural 
clubs were started in many States before that time. 
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Mr. Exxiorr. But you actually started calling them 4-H Clubs in 
1914% 

Dr. Arron. No, sir; that is not quite right. Different States started 
at different times, and for many years some of the States continued 
the use of the term “Boys’ and Girls’ Agricultural Clubs.” I believe 
it was not until the late twenties that the term “4-H Club” work was 
adopted nationally. 

Mr. Extsorr. But for your own counting you consider 1914 as the 
starting year ¢ 

Dr. Atron. That was the begining of the Federal appropriation 
under the Smith-Lever law for cooperative extension work, and it was 
the time when we started collecting reports and having national 
statistics; that is right, sir. 

Mr. Etaiorr. In the ordinary county your clubs are organized 
through the schools; are they not ? 

Mr. Arron. No, sir. In Alabama and in primarily the Southern 
States that would be accurate. They are organized through the 
schools. That would be true also in Portland, Oreg., Mrs. ‘Green. 
It is likewise true in many parts of the country, but about one-half 
of the young people engaged in club work, the club work is conducted 
through community groups with no relationship to the schools. 

Mr. Exxiorr. How do you handle them in those communities? Of 
course, in my section of the country we have an assistant county agent 
who is designated as a 4-H Club director. 

Dr. Arron. That is right. 

Mr. Exuiorr. He has general supervision of the clubs, but I wonder 
how you handle it in areas where you do not have that setup. 

Dr. Arron. Because of the decentralized nature of the extension 
work in this it varies considerably among the several States. In 
Oregon, for example, we have professional personnel called county 4-H 
Club agents. They work as a team with the adult agricultural agent 
and home demonstration agents but they do specific ally 4-H Club work. 
These professional workers are the trainers, the recruiters, and the 
servicers of volunteer local leaders, and the local leader is really in 
charge of the local community for 4-H Clubs, meeting with them, 
assisting them in their projects and educational work, and being the 
so-called teacher, or so-called servicer, of that local club. 

Mr. Exxiorr. In the South, or in Alabama, particularly, where you 
are organized through the schools, a teacher in the school acts as leader 
of the club; is that correct ? 

Dr. Arron. Primarily that is correct, although we do have some 
volunteers who are not teachers. We have many of them as a matter 
of fact, in the South, as well as in other parts of the country. Essen- 
tially, the teacher would be the organizational leader helping them 
with their meetings and helping them with their reports and other 
things, but a parent or a leading livestock farmer, let us say, or some- 
one else would assist them with their project work, perhaps, out in 
their homes and in their communities. There are really two types of 
leaders. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Perhaps, this is an unfair question, but I am wonder- 
ing which system actually works better, the one where you work 
through the schools as you do in some of the Southern States or the 
one where you work through community leaders who are recruited by 
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your professional 4-H Club workers from the county agricultural 
agent offices. 

Dr. Arron. We have given that considerable attention, Mr. Chair- 
man, and actually our research and our studies that relate directly on 
that subject—the best one that we have is one that we conducted in 
West Virginia in which State we have clubs of both kinds, and it is a 
State where they were attempting to decide for themselves and it is a 
State about halfway between the geographic sections of our country— 
and that study brings us this conclusion to define best, which brings 
the better results depends upon the criteria. It is easier to recruit 
and reenroll members, and more members, in the school-type of club, 
such as you have primarily throughout the Southern States, and mem- 
berships are reenrolled easier. They are enrolled in larger numbers, 
both numerically and in proportion to the total population of the 
Southern States. In the area or in the communities where the work 
is conducted outside of the schools it seems to be easier to arrange 
for the cooperation of parents, to have them more involved in the work 
with their children. It seems to be easier to get volunteer leaders 
who are willing and able and trained to assist them with their project 
work. It seems also to be easier to have a wider variety of club experi- 
ence and, further than that, we feel there is some evidence that the 
members have a broader experience carrying more projects and doing 
more things actually in their 4-H Club work. 

It seems to us that it really depends upon where one places the em- 
phasis. In terms of large numbers, the school system, I think, demon- 
strates very clear superiority. In terms of what we might call breadth 
and program and involvement of parents and other adults in the com- 
munity the community club approach seems to be better. 

Mr. Exniorr. I wonder if you would furnish for the record the 
number of 4-H Club boys and girls who hold membership in each 
State. Could you do that after your testimony ? 

Dr. Arron. I can do that for 1956, if that is satisfactory, sir. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. That is certainly satisfactory, and if you will attach 
that or submit that to the reporter, we will appreciate it. 

The statement you handed to the reporter gives the States and the 
number of 4-H boys and girls enrolled in clubs in those States? 

Dr. Arron. It also lists the number of clubs, and it lists ac omparison 
of 1955. 











(The information requested follows :) 
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4-H Club enrollments and percent reenrollment in 1956, reported by all 
extension agents 


State 


Connecticut 
Delaware 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New York 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 

West Virginia 


Total 


Illinois 
Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
Nebraska 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

South Dakota 
Wisconsin 


Total. 


Alabama 
Arkansas. - - 
Florida_ - 
Georgia 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Mississippi 
North Carolina. 
Oklahoma 
South Carolina. -- 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Virginia 

Puerto Rico 


Total. 


Arizona 
California 
Colorado 
Idaho . 
Montana... 
Nevada 
New Mexico 
Oregon 
Utah 
Washington 
W yoming 
Alaska 
Hawaii. .- 


Total. 
Grand total 
1955 total 




















Enrollments 
Number | 1956 reen- 
of clubs 1956 rollment 
pate | 1955 total | (percent 
| Boys Girls Total | 

641 | 2, 749 | 4,713 | 7, 462 | 7,316 | 62.5 
69 | 743 | 839 | 1, 582 | 1, 501 | 70.3 
443 2,174 3, 695 5, 869 | 5, 521 60.8 
775 6, 301 | 8, 537 | 14, 838 | 14, 713 68. 4 
1, 225 3, 801 | 7, 353 | 11, 154 | 11, 148 55.4 
424 2, 635 | | 6, 806 | 6, 824 58.9 
785 5, 590 | 13, 144 | 11,377 | 67.6 
2, 967 26, 195 | 57, 473 58, 858 | 58.0 
2, 213 11, 414 34, 839 | 33, 825 | 62.3 
166 1, 370 | 2, 987 2,978 | 65.0 
483 2, 548 6, 583 | 6, 469 65.0 
1, 443 12, 645 30, 137 | 30, 837 64, 2 
11, 634 78, 165 114, 709 192, 874 191, 367 61.7 
3, 808 22, 685 316 61, 004 62, 257 67.5 
3, 277 33,017 41 | 82, 758 | 81, 759 67.9 
2, 995 25, 910 5¢ 51, 069 | 50, 602 73.6 
1, 369 14, 697 | 9: 31, 628 | 32, 120 70.7 
4, 587 24, 860 35, 641 | 60, 501 | 60, 979 61.5 
2, 058 22, 246 | 25, 085 | 47, 331 72.6 
1, 796 17, 136 18, 452 35, 588 65.0 
3, 217 11, 427 18, 821 30, 248 70.9 
1, 298 6, 750 8, 835 15, 585 | 71.7 
4, 889 27,475 49, 003 76, 478 67.9 
1, 310 6, 928 8, 598 15, 526 72. 
2, 239 20, 729 23, 113 43, 842 68. 0 
32, 843 233, 860 317, 698 551, 558 68. 5 
3, 110 61, 844 66, 365 128, 209 | 73.0 
1, 867 39, 287 42,014 81, 301 | 66.0 
1, 498 15, 466 21, 664 37, 130 62. 5 
2, 428 65, 385 76, 157 141, 542 71.6 
1, 962 29, 762 38, 412 68, 174 | 61.8 
1, 514 36, 919 47, 365 84, 284 65. 7 
2, 924 46, 241 58, 073 104, 314 71,2 
2, 513 68, 464 84, 798 153, 262 72.1 
1, 959 34, 607 34, 136 68, 743 66.1 
1, 655 25, 731 30, 899 56, 630 67.7 
3, 038 62, 628 68, 484 131, 112 73.9 
4, 243 60, 472 56, 785 | 117, 257 | 62.3 
2, 184 30, 174 37, 181 67, 355 66. 2 
1, 038 13, 702 13, 599 27, 301 73.9 
31, 933 590, 682 675, 932 | 1, 266, 614 1, 265, 922 | 68. 9 
215 1, 347 2, 168 3, 515 | 3, 335 50. 2 
1, 094 12, 420 18, 425 30, 845 30, 479 | 57.3 
1,772 7, 841 11, 481 19, 322 18, 322 62. 4 
1, 309 4, 513 8, 397 12, 910 12, 634 60.1 
828 4, 049 6, 208 10, 257 10, 496 64. 1 
284 77 1, 227 1, 998 1, 786 63. 5 
405 3, 129 4, 050 7,179 | 7, 660 | 46. 7 
3, 754 9, 936 17, 655 27, 591 26, 051 | 56.9 
1, 737 2, 815 8, 474 | 11, 289 | 10, 933 | 63. 1 
1, 712 6, 569 10, 792 17, 361 16, 569 60. 3 
550 2, 104 3,911 6,015 | 5, 722 66. 7 
85 201 626 | 827 | 638 49.2 
294 1, 513 2, 626 4, 139 4, 183 54.8 
14, 039 57, 208 96, 040 153, 248 148, 868 59.0 
90, 449 959, 915 1, 204,379 | 2, 164, 294 2, 155, 952 67.5 
89, 580 961,455 | 1,194, 497 2, 155, 952 68.5 


Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Source: Annual Reports Section, Division of Extension Research 


and Training, Federal Extension 


| 
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Mr. Exxiorr. Dr. Aiton, you have spent how much time in this field ? 

Dr. Arron. Almost all my life, sir, in one way or another, since I 
was about 9 years old, except for military service. Well, almost all 
my life has been very closely associated with it either as a local leader 
or as a professional worker. 

Mr. Exxiorr. We have had testimony before this subcommittee to 
the effect that the number of rural youth who become delinquent is 
growing at, perhaps, as rapid a rate numerically or proportionately, 
I should say, as is true in the cities of America, and I wonder if you 
have any comment with regard to that ? 

What is causing this deluge of delinquency that we have had in the 
past few years which is being added to, as you perhaps are familiar 
with, at the rate in each of those past 7 or 8 years of 10 percent per 
year over the previous year ? 

Dr. Arron. Yes, sir; and, of course, it is most disturbing to all of us. 
We look upon it with considerable alarm. We do not have accurate 
statistical breakdowns as between rural and urban delinquency, or at 
least I have not been able to find them. The uniform crime statistics, 
I believe, would be the best figures that we have. 

In my observations I believe two factors may be involved : 

First, I think some changes are taking place in rural areas which 
uncover or, let us say, reveal to us the amount of juvenile delinquency 
that takes place in rural areas. I think that our factfinding and fact- 
gathering facilities are perhaps better, or are becoming better and, so, 
the statistics are more complete, and as they become more complete 
perhaps we will get an increase in the rural delinquency reported. 

Secondly, it would be my observation that rural areas today are not 
absorbing so much of the delinquency problem as we perhaps once did. 
I think that it is true; at least it was true as I was growing up in a 
farm community, that we tended to take care of our problem as much 
as we could right out in our communities for two reasons. We did 
not like the stigma of the attachment of a criminal record to young 
people and we wanted to give them every possible chance we could. 

Secondly, of course, in the rural areas there were not the facilities, 
both from the standpoint of apprehension and detention and juvenile 
courts, and all the rest. So, it would be my opinion, sir, but I could 
not really support it by research, that two things are happening: 
First of all that rural areas are not absorbing their delinquency prob- 
lems as much as we once did. Secondly, that our figures or our sta- 
tistics are becoming more accurate on this subject. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Dr. Aiton, is it your opinion that this situation justi- 
fies the passage of legislation providing for the things that the bills 
before us provide for, namely, research, training of personnel in the 
field, demonstrations and grants to States to improve their systems 
which are already in existence? Do you think that is the proper ap- 
proach to the solution of the problem? Would you please give us the 
benefit of your thinking along those lines ? 

Dr. Arron. The Department of Agriculture is taking the position 
of no opposition to this bill, and to elaborate on that further, I think 
that all of us working in this field feel that there is need—genuine 
need—for the things which are proposed in this piece of legislation. 
Certainly, we need more facts. We need, for example, more and better 
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facts about what is the accurate rural situation. Are rural young 
ra getting worse, or are we just getting better figures ? 
I do not know. 

Secondly, there is a paucity of trained personnel. Our extension 
workers, for example, have virtually no training in matters relating 
to delinquency. We have traditionally been training through our 
land-grant colleges in subjects relating to agriculture ‘and home eco- 
nomics, but we have moved over into this field because we felt that 
here was a prime need of youth, and of the homes, and yet we are not 
trained for it, or really basic ally trained for it. 

Yes, sir; we feel there is a need. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Mrs. Gide do you have any questions? 

Mrs. Green. I do not have any questions, but I appreciate your 
taking the time to come up here this morning. I might say I have 
great “admiration for the work that the 4-H people have done over a 
period of years. 

Dr. Arron. Are you acquainted with Ed Shannon ? 

Mrs. Green. Yes. I entertained, this last week, some of the 4-H 
youngsters who were back here for the national convention. 

We are most appreciative of the work which you do in preventing 
juvenile delinquency, if not taking care of it after it occurs. 

Dr. Arron. Could I cite a personal instance, and it is not the kind 
of thing that shows up in our reports and probably never will show 
up in reports, and yet it does happen in many, many cases. 

My boyhood home was in Minnesota. I know the lady, Mrs. Oberg, 
who served as county 4-H Club agent in Ramsey County, in which 
the city of St. Paul is located. For} many years Tommy Gibbons, who 
was the former heavyweight boxing champion, was the sheriff in rural 
Ramsey County. I have sat in her office and I know this to be a fact. 
The sheriff would call Mrs. Oberg and say, “We have a boy or a girl 
here, and we have a problem. Can you folks help give this boy or 
girl a chance?” 

I know that in a specific year, when I inquired about it, that Mrs. 
Oberg had helped to make 135 placements of problem boys from some- 
where that showed up in Ramsey County through legal channels such 
as the sheriff’s office, or the court process, one way or the other, and 
helped them to find ‘their way. 

Not all of such referrals can work out, of course, but there is a great 
deal of that done, and we feel that it is constructive because it absorbs 
the problem; it helps to alleviate the problem, and I think if we could 
have more Mrs. Obergs that we could make a very material assistance 
in this regard. 

Excuse me for interrupting, but I thought that experience might be 
comparable experience to what Dr. Shannon is doing in Portland. 

Mrs. Green. He is doing a very excellent job. We have in Oregon 
both forms of organizations. We do this work in Portland largely 
through the schools, but out in the rural areas, as in my own district 
we work through the Grange and other adult associations. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Sccaove Mr. McGovern, do you have any questions? 

Mr. McGovern. Dr. Aiton, Iam very much interested in your state- 
ment, not only because the 4-H Clubs are so important in my own 
State, but because I think you are directing a program which is doubt- 
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less as valuable to young people in this country as any program that 
we have. 

We hear a great deal of talk and have heard a lot of talk in recent 
years about the concept of the family farm. 

Has your Division or any other Department that you are aware 
of made any study to determine what the social and spiritual benefits 
of the family farm might be regardless of any economic considera- 
tion ? 

Dr. Arron. Yes; there have been numerous ones. The Department 
has several publications on that subject going back through many 
years. The question is a matter of definition, of course, of what the 
family farm is and what its place in society may be. We know, so far 
as the family farm is concerned, it is becoming a larger unit; : secondly, 
on the other end of the scale, we are finding the development of many, 
many, many new and smaller units. We have this situation of the 
so-called retreat to the green belt, people going out in the country 
to get the advantages of fresh air, sunshine, a pony, or garden for the 
children at the same time that we have taking place a . consolidation 
of many farm units. What we once knew as the Fiaaily farm may be a 
two-family farm, with the married son or daughter remaining at home 
and having another household, or at least an apartment on the family 
farm, and ¢ operating perhaps larger acreage in a partnership arrange- 
ment between dad and one or more of the sons or daughters. 

I am not sure that I am getting at your question, Mr. McGovern. 
Many people are moving out into rural communities for the advan- 
tages of rural living. They are called farms by a census definition, 
yet in terms of agricultural production there is this to say, their in- 
fluence on the total economy would be rather negligible. The so- 
called commercial, or the large- -scale farm, is coming in very noticeably. 
ably at the other end of the pictur e. 

Mr. McGovern. The figures would indicate that the percentage of 
our population engaged in farming is going down each year, which 
would seem to indicate that we are farming about the same amount 
of land but that the units must be growing ‘l: irger all the time. 

Dr. Arron. That is correct. 

Mr. McGovern. I have the feeling while it may be difficult to argue 
with those who hold that larger farming units are more economically 
feasible, that perhaps there are other benefits that we are sacrificing 
with the corporate size farms, and perhaps we ought to give greater 
consideration to some of the social benefits that come from keeping the 
old family-type farm in operation. 

Dr. Arron. Our Department’s position on that, I believe, is that 
there is little likelihood of the family farm passing out of the picture. 
I believe that our Administration believes, and it is quite convince ed 
from trends and statistics, that the family approach to farming is 
likely to be with us for a long, long time because it is the most efficient 
unit. The individual family operator with his ingenuity and perhaps 
to some extent the use of family labor is likely to remain in the picture 
as a unit of our production for a long time. I am sure that is our 
position. 

Mr. McGovern. I wonder if you could furnish for the record, 
either now or at some future time, evidence of the studies that are 
taking place now in the Department that are designed to determine 
the social benefits of family-type farming operations. 
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Dr. Arron. I will be glad to do that. We certainly have one chap 
who is very, very well versed in that. Perhaps you know him—Don 
Paarlberg, who has made quite a study of that subject. I will be 
pleased to do that. 

Mr. McGovern. Thank you. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. I certainly want to thank you for your kindness in 
bringing us the information and aid that you have. We will be 
wor king on this thing, and we are proud to see that the Department 
of Agriculture has a cooperative attitude. Thank you again so much. 

Dr. Arron. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Our next witness will be Mr. O. C. Miller. We have 
a copy of Mr. Miller’s statement before us, and without further ado he 
may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF 0. C. MILLER, AUTHOR OF THE DEMOCRATIC WAY 
TO BETTER SCHOOLS 


Mr. Murer. Mr. Chairman, I am not familiar with what you have 
done in the field of delinquency and education up to now, but in this 
statement I will not cover such things as mechanical training and that 
sort of thing that may be in existence. This discussion will be very 
largely in the field of the social factors and the development of the 
behavior patterns which finally grow into delinquency, and par- 
ticularly with reference to how these are related to public schools. 

I might say, if anyone wants to stop me as I go along they may feel 
perfect Fly free to do so. 

Several other teachers and I recently completed a study of the 
problems of present day public schools. My statement here on the 
relationship of the schools to delinquency is based largely on the 
research and survey for that study. The study itself is published 
by the Exposition Press, New Yor Ik, under my authorship, with the 
title, “The Democratic Way to Bettter Schools.” 

Such a study must arrive at the conclusion that the schools do 
generate delinquency, and do very little to pes or deter such 
behavior as is antisocial and delinquent. The fault lies mainly in the 
undemocratic and often irrational administrative rules and practices. 


TEACHERS HAVE BECOME PUPPETS 


Basic to these provi, is the fact that the teacher has been reduced 
to the status of a puppet. The puppet strings are being pulled by 
an assortment of principals, supervisors, and assistants. This pre- 
vents the teacher from instructing the pupils, or holding them re- 
sponsible for assigned work. It also prevents him or her from requir- 
ing the pupil to come up to any standard of conduct. 

Because of the fascist control type of school administration, the 
teacher just does not have any means or methods that can be used 
for instructing the pupils, or having them conform to the standards 
of conduct. The teacher cannot keep the pupil after school, for his 
misconduct or failure to get his work. Neither can she keep him 
in at playtime for such a purpose. After school he would miss his bus, 
or have to face traffic hazards without the aid of the patrol, Rules and 
regulations require that the pupil get out and play at playtime. 
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Some principals will maintain they are willing to help the teacher 
with the problems of discipline. However, the teacher who sends 
a pupil to the principal’s office soon learns that there has been no 
corrective work done. In fact, the pupil often comes back to the 
room with the boast that he and the principal had had a chat about 
the World Series, or last week’s game. He often conveys the informa- 
tion, also, that the principal made inquiry about how the teacher con- 
trolled the room, and the pupil was glad to convey the information 
the principal wanted. The result is, often the teacher and not the pupil 
is blamed for the misbehavior. 

From the experience the pupil gets attention, recognition, the feel- 
ing of importance and general satisfaction. He is not punished. No 
effort is made to guide him into a more acceptable form of behavior. 
This is the beginning of the development of the delinquent or anti- 
social behavior patterns. 

Delinquent behavior, like other forms, is learned, and is learned 
in the same way other forms are learned. In the case given here, 
the child is learning the pattern. It is satisfying and brings rewards. 

Mrs. Green. May I interrupt you? You make some very broad 
generalizations and some rather serious indictments against schools. 
Are you referring, first of all, to the public schools? 

Mr. Miuurr. I am. 

Mrs. Green. Are you referring to a particular area? 

Mr. Mixer. As I say, this study is based on what we call random 
sampling, or some kind of sampling of a large area. This has special 
application to metropolitan areas such as W: ashington. 

Mrs. Green. Who did the survey? 

Mr. Miter. A number of other people and I. 

Mrs. Green. For the record, could you give us the names of the 
people who made the survey ? 

Mr. Mitter. No. I am sorry, but I did not put it in the publication 
because of possible retaliation against some of them by school author- 
ities. The book is critical of the administrative practices and 
procedures. 

Mrs. Green. Were they all school people who made the survey ? 

Mr. Miuuer. Oh, yes. It is based on techniques of surveying and 
research. 

Mrs. Green. Did you send out questionnaires? 

Mr. Mutter. Largely oral questionnaires, and in some cases the 
teacher did not know he was being questioned. In other words, he 
was expressing an opinion. We would catch him in such a. way that 
he did not know he was giving an opinion, but he would be telling 
what was wrong with the public schools. 

Mrs. Green. Were there any written questionnaires sent out? 

Mr. Miter. No written questionnaires that people would sign and 
say, “These are my statements.” 

Mrs. Green. These were largely interviews? 

Mr. Mitter. Largely interviews. 

Mrs. Green. Over a period of what time ? 

Mr. Mitier. Five or 6 years. 

Mrs. Green. What areas? 

Mr. Miuier. A great deal of this was in the Washington metro- 
politan are: a—northern Vi irginia, Maryland up as far as Baltimore, 
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and Howard County, Montgomery County, Prince Georges County, 
and in the District of Columbia itself. 

Mrs. Green. It was in the immediate area surrounding Washington ¢ 

Mr. Miter. A great deal of it was. Others included such areas as 
Atlanta, Ga.; Rome, Ga.; and around Nashville and that area. 

Mrs. Green. Is your home here in Washington ? 

Mr. Miter. It is now. I have devoted much of my time to school- 
work. I have taught some in this area, including the University of 
Maryland. 

Mrs. Green. What is your background? 

Mr. Mitter. Do you mean educational? You see, much of my 
education is from Peabody College, which is a teachers college at 
Nashville. Also, I attended George Washington University and 
American University. 

Mrs. Green. Do you have a degree? 

Mr. Miuter. I have a string of them. I actually finished two doc- 
torates, though I did not get the degree. I do not get my final degree 
because of an ileitis operation which disqualifies people from that kind 
of thing, but not from other types of jobs, as you probably know. 

Mrs. Green. I would just like to take this time to categorically 
deny some of the statements here as applying to the west coast. 
I am sure Mr. Haskell can speak for Delaware, and Mr. McGovern 
for South Dakota and other areas. 

The conclusion that the schools do generate delinquency I would 
categorically deny, as far as the west coast is concerned. And I think 
your reference to “the Fascist control type of school administration” 
is certainly uncalled for from the experience I have had in the 
public schools, both as a teacher and as a parent. 

Mr. Mixer. I do not know about the Pacific coast. I would not 
state that. I have been in these administrative positions and that 
kind of thing. I think what I mean by generating delinquency will 
become more clear as I describe the process. I describe the process by 
which it does develop. 

Mrs. Green. Have you been an administrator ? 

Mr. Miuier. Yes; I have been a county superintendent of schools. 

Mrs. Green. Where were you superintendent of schools? 

Mr. Mitter. In Mississippi. 

Mrs. Green. What county ? 

Mr. Miter. Tishomingo County. I was county superintendent. 

Mrs. Green. Where were you city superintendent ? 

Mr. Mitzer. For Mississippi and South Pittsburg, Tenn., and other 
places. I have been dean of a college. I taught in Louisiana Poly- 
technic Institute for 4 or 5 years. Also, the Middle Tennessee school 
at Murfreesboro. 

Mrs. GREEN. What is the Exposition Press ? 

Mr. Mirter. It is a press that does cooperative printing. This isa 
nonprofit business, so we had it published ourselves. 

Mrs. Green. I do not understand. 

Mr. Mitter. The group published it themselves. It is nonpro‘it. 
We are trying to do a particular job. We are trying to do a type of 
job on this particular control that we are talking aboout. There is a 
case pending before the State of Maryland, the State board of edueca- 
tion, from Montgomery County, where a teacher had taught in the 
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community for 26 years, satisfactorily to every body, and the principal 
came in, did not like her for personal reasons, so she changes her posi- 
tion. We have gotten around 

Mrs. Green. I would like to go back to the Exposition Press. You 
say it is a cooperative nonprofit organization ? : 

Mr. Miter. No. I do not mean the press is. I mean the publica- 
tion of this book was cooperative. We paid them for the printing of it. 

Mrs. Green. You paid the Exposition Press ? 

Mr. Mirzer. Yes. 

Mrs. Green. Are you a stockholder in the Exposition Press? 

Mr. Mier. No. My point on administration is that the schools 
are now run for the administration, not the teachers. The teachers do 
not have authority to teach school ‘and even use their own methods or 
their own skills in many areas, but must follow the suggestions of 
superintendents, supervisors, and principals as to content and methods 
used. 

Mrs. Green. And you think that should not be? You think that a 
teacher should not follow a principal or supervisor ? 

Mr. Mituer. I do not believe that a surgeon in a hospital should 
perform his surgery if somebody else tells him how to do it. He has 
certain skills. I do not think anyone else should tell him what he 
should prescribe. What I am saying is no teacher can tell someone 
else how to teach. They can assist them in improving their instruc- 
tions, but they have no authority to direct. That is what I am indi- 

cating by the Fascist administrative control. 

Mrs. Green. Who paid for the publication of your book ? 

Mr. Mitier. We did. 

Mrs. Green. Whom do you mean by “we? 

Mr. Minter. We paid them so much. 

Mrs. Green. Whom do you mean by “we” ? 

Mr. Miter. We who made the survey, and so on. I did most of 
it. Some of the others assisted and helped me in it. 

Mrs. Green. You do not care to divulge the names of any of the 
others ? 

Mr. Miter. As I explained before, some of them are critical of 
some of the systems. We were simply trying to give the facts. If 
we give names there might be reprisals. 

Mr. Exxiorr. What is the name of your organization? Does it have 
a name ¢ 

Mr. Murer. We are just starting out on our own. 

Mr. Exxiorr. When did you start ? 

Mr. Mixxer. I started this survey 5 or 6 years ago. 

Mr. Exxiorr. You and the people who work with you on the sur- 
vey are a cooperative group, nameless now and hereafter, I judge from 
what you say ? 

Mr. Mintzer. As of now; yes. We are being a bit venturesome. 
We are critical of administrative authority because they are not per- 
mitting teachers to teach. That is the point. 

Mr. Exuiorr. How many people belong to your group ? 

Mr. Miter. I have several people helping me on this, some at dif- 
ferent times, some for short periods of time. 

Mr. Extiorr. About how many ? 

Mr. Miter. Ten or twelve. 
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Mr. Exxiorr. That is your group, 10 or 12? 

Mr. Mier. Yes. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Hold up a copy of your book. I want to see the title. 

Mr. Mitter. The Democratic Way to Better Schools. 

Mr. Exiorr. When was that book published ? 

Mr. Miuuer. Near the end of last year. 

Mr. Exsiorr. And the 10 or 12 people working with you paid to 
have it published ? 

Mr. Miter. We did. 

Mr. Extiortr. How many copies? 

Mr. Miuurr. Well, we have an arrangement with the publisher 
whereby we get what is called cooperative publishing. You pay so 
much to the publisher if you are not certain. I had offers from other 
publishers and they would probably have paid me a small sum down, 
but the point is they edit, and we did not want the material edited. 
In other words, we had it published ourselves so we could have it pub- 
lished the way we wanted it. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. You were fearful that the publisher might edit it? 

Mr. Miter. Yes. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Is the book being sold now? How is the book dis- 
tributed ¢ 

Mr. Mutter. It is being sold. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Who is selling it? 

Mr. Miter. The publisher is selling it. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. How many copies have been sold to date? 

Mr. Mirzer. I do not know. I have not gotten a report on it. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I have some little knowledge of publishing, myself. 
I know that most publishers furnish an author at periodic intervals 
the number of copies sold. 

Mr. Miter. Sure. The last report I had a few days ago was that 
the book was being sold particularly to teacher colleges and libraries. 
We know that reviews of it appeared in many of the papers through- 
out different parts of the country. For instance, in Cincinnati and 
in Miami, Fla. 

Mr. Ex.torr. But you are not going to tell me how many copies 
have been sold ? 

Mr. Miuier. I do not know. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Is not that something—an author does not know how 
many copies of his book have been sold ? 

Mr. Miter. I asked them a few days ago and they said, “We will 
give you a report at certain definite times.” 

Mr. Exx1orr. The book came out last fall, and as of the good day 
of June 25 you have no idea how many copies have been sold? 

Mr. Mitre. Will you get the information from the publishers for 
me? I would like to have it myself. I do not know. I have asked 
them for it. I donot know. 

Mr. Exxiorr. How do you earn your living, Dr. Miller? 

Mr. Mriter. I am writing now. I used to be a teacher. 

Mr. Extiorr. Whom are you writing for? 

Mr. Miiier. Some newspapers. I write for Charleston, W. Va.; 
Springfield, Mo.; and I was with the Knoxville Journal for a year 
and a half. 


Mr. Exxiorr. What did you write for the Knoxville Journal? 
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Mr. Murr. I have been writing for papers. In other words, I 
am a newspaper correspondent at the same time I am doing this work 
on the side. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Your regular job is that of newspaper correspondent ? 

Mr. Miter. That is a part-time job. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Is that the way you earn your living? 

Mr. Mitier. Writing. I am doing that now. “T was formerly a 
teacher, and after certain surgery I have not been able to do much 
teaching. 

Mr. Exxiorr. You spend your time now primarily writing as a 
newspaper correspondent ? 

Mr. Mitrer. Yes. I am starting a writers’ service through which 
I do research and write speeches and articles, and so on, for people 
who want them. 

Mr. Exxsorr. What is the name of your service ? 

Mr. Mitirr. I am calling it Miller’s Service. I have not incorpo- 
rated it yet. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Where is Miller’s Service located? Is it carried on 
from your home? 

Mr. Miuuer. Yes. 

Mr. Exxiorr. There you write not only newspaper articles, but 
speeches, and do investigations and research and things of that na- 
ture? 

Mr. Miuier. Research through the Library of Congress. I do some 
publicity. I am just beginning that. I have been sick for some time. 

Mrs. Green. Were you ever a principal, Mr. Miller? 

Mr. Mier. Yes. 

Mrs. Green. Where were you a principal of a school ? 

Mr. Mutter. Down south where we sometimes confuse the term 
principal and superintendent. 

Mrs. Green. You say you were a principal? 

Mr. Miter. I was head of the schools at Forest, Miss. 

Mrs. Green. Let me read a part of your statement here: 

The delinquent pattern develops by a certain definite process, which is en- 
couraged by the schools. 

Mr. Miter. Yes. 

Mrs. GREEN (reading) : 

The people discover the teacher is helpless to enforce rules and conduct or 
standards of classroom achievement. The rules and regulations are violated 
for “kicks.” If the child is sent to the principal’s office he devised a blackmail 
scheme by which he can tell off a teacher to the principal. The latter seems 
anxious to hear the story. The pupil escapes by getting a scolding at most, 
and gets much pleasure and satisfaction from the experience. Therefore, the 
antisocial behavior gets worse and worse, and even some of the better pupils 
join in the fun. 

Tell me, Mr. Miller, does that describe the school of which you were 
the principal ? 

Mr. Miturr. I do not think it does. Being somewhat of a psycholo- 
gist, I tried to prevent that from happening. I am simply saying, 
according to what the teachers say, that is the way it is right now. 

Mrs. Green. What school does this apply to? 

Mr. Miuuer. To many of the schools of today, particularly in 
metropolitan areas. 
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Mrs. Green. You made the statement as if it applied to all the 
schools of the country. I would be willing to accept the statement 
us applying to a particular schoolroom, or a particular school at a 
particular period of time in a ps articular area. But do you not really 
ihink that you ave going pretty far afield in making a generalization 
like this, an indictment against all the schools, without « defining it as 
to areas ¢ 

Mr: Mitter. We are saying they are delinquent. The gentleman 
who preceded me said that there were so many. Someone a few days 
ugo said that there would be 1 million, I am telling how it happens, 
how they get started. 

Mrs. Green. You are giving the impression that this applies to all 
the schools; you are not limiting it. 

Mr. Miuizr. All schools where we had delinquency. 

Mrs. Green. You say that this applies to all schools where there 
is de decane ¢ 

Mr. Mitier. I am pinning it down and describing the process by 
which it happens. 

This is the way that it happens in the schoolrooms—the teacher 
may quit or get fired. Some of our surveys showed that in some school- 
rooms that as many as three teachers had been employed during the 
year and had failed to handle the group. If the teacher is fired or 
quits, even at the end of the year, the behavior has paid off. Often 
leaders in this type of behavior boast of their being able to get 
teachers fired. 

Just at this time, school officials of the area are using Hollywood 
techniques, so it is said, to entice teachers from other parts of the 
country to the W ashington area, and enjoy a “delightful” year in the 
Nation’s Capital, and what it has to offer. These are needed to take 
the places of good, well-trained teachers who were fired, or quit 
because of impossible administrative conditions. 

More than 100,000 teachers, out of just over a million in all, quit 
or are fired each year. In some systems the firing or quitting totals 
20 percent. This means that in the past 5 years 500,000 teachers have 
left the classrooms for almost anything or other type of job. 

For example, in 1 smail faculty were 2 young men who had used 
their GI school privileges to get training for teaching. One had 
obtained a master’s degree at one of the better teachers’ training in- 
stitution. But, by the end of the year, he said, “I have had it,” and 
quit. The other had almost the same type of story. Associated with 
these same teachers was another one who also “had it” and quit that 
year. These were persons dedicated to the task, but found the condi- 
tions ngeen 

Mrs. Green. Would it be your opinion that local salaries might 
have caused ee teac a xs to quit the teaching profession ¢ 

Mr. Miuer. I think that I mention that further on. I do not 
think that the salaries are a very important thing. I think most of 
the teachers will be honest with you in the metropolitan area and say 
that salaries are not one of the important considerations.: It is im- 
portant, but the privilege of teaching the way they want to teach and 
instructing the pupils according to the methods they learnéd in college 
and universities, and not from someone who has not taught in 10 years, 
is the important thing. Yet, these people are telling the teachers how 
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they should teach. They are doing it in Montgomery County and to 
some extent in other counties and in the Washington area. 

Mrs. Green. You are saying you do not think salaries are a cause 
of teachers quitting? 

Mr. Miruzr. I am saying that I do not think salaries are the cause. 
It is a cause and not the cause. I think more important—and our 
survey shows that it was more important—is the fact that the teacher 
has to go through a harrowing experience in the teaching experience. 
I point out the fact that to be a full-time teacher a person must 
be 3 people in 1. They do not have any authority to teach as to 
method or content; second, they are half-time clerks; they do as much 
clerical work as the average Government clerk in Washington; and 
third, they are guards. They stand in the hallways and stand guard 
just as any other guard. They are 3 people in 1. They have about 
21% jobs. 

Mr. McGovern. How do you explain the fact that your survey 
indicates that teaching salaries are not the fundamental cause for 
the loss of teachers when other surveys that have been conducted by 
educational groups indicate very clearly that it is the major cause 
for the loss of teachers ? 

I can cite numerous surveys that have been completed by compe- 
tent educational groups indicating that the economic factor is the 
overriding consideration in explaining the loss of teachers from our 
public-school system. I believe that the second factor that is usually 
cited is the lack of prestige that the teacher has because of the attitude 
in the community; not the attitudes on the part of the principals or 
administrators, but the attitudes of other groups in the communiies 
toward the classroom teacher. Those are the two factors that are 
usually cited. I am at a loss to understand how you correlate your 
findings with these other surveys. 

Mr. Miter. Very simple. If you send out a questionnaire and say, 
“Fill in this and sign your name,” no teacher is going to say that 
the big factor is that they do not have freedom to teach school. 
They will not sign their names to it. That would be an accusation 
that would result in their being fired. 

Mr. McGovern. I think you are implying that the results of these 
surveys indicate the names of people participating in them, which is 
not the case. Practically all of the educational groups in the country 
have completed surveys without revealing the names of the persons 
participating. A Gallup poll does not indicate the names of the 
people who participate in the poll. It is entirely possible to con- 
duct surveys without revealing the names of the teachers participat- 


ing. 

Mr. Miiuer. I think here is the gist of the problem as far as money 
is concerned: If we keep giving teachers money, you can fill the class- 
rooms with some kind of teachers, what we call teachers, but to my 
way of think many would not be and are not teachers. Last week 
one man was convicted across the line here in Virginia of certain be- 
havior that no dedicated teacher would perform. If you can make the 
salary high enough you can find somebody who will occupy the class- 
room for the salary being paid, but you do not get teachers. 

Mr. McGovern. I am having a hard time understanding why an 
adequate salary would discourage dedicated people from going into 
the educational field. 
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Mr. Miter. I did not say that it would discourage them, it would 
encourage them, and I say in my statement that they should be given 
decent salaries. The superintendent of a hospital does not go around 
telling the doctors how to perform an operation and what kind of 
pills to give, but the teachers in the Washington area do not even 
teach subject matter unless they are told what to teach. 

I have a chapter in here in my book on fads and fetishes. A fad 
will come along and the supervisor will order every teacher in the 
system to use it. Methodology and teaching depend upon the indi- 
vidual himself. 

Mr. McGovern. Do you not think some supervision is necessary in 
order to keep fads, as you call them, from moving into the classroom ? 

Mr. Miter. I think that is the wrong assumption and the reason 
the schools are in the condition they are today. We are assuming that 
the principal and the supervisor know more about it and are more 
honest and sincere than the teacher. I know some counties nearby 
that have started what they call a system of examining for better 
teachers. Over a period of years many of these teachers have become 
so proficient they have a great deal of freedom to teach as they wish, 
and they have gotten out of control. There will be a committee to test 
these teachers. Al right, who will be on the committee? Somebody 
from the county office, the principal, and the supervisor. The princi- 
pal will readily admit, if it is a primary teacher, that the teacher 
does not know anything about it. He does know that a good primary 
teacher, or a good secondary or third-grade teacher is one that does 
not cause him any trouble. They are the teachers that get their re- 
ports in on time. The supervisor has the same view. In the county 
the teacher is the one who gets his report in on time. No one will test 
the teacher on his or her actual instruction. They are going to be 
judged by someone who does not know what they are doing. My only 
point here is that you have people interfering with the teachers, which 
destroys their skills and prevents them from teaching school. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Are you a doctor? 

Mr. Mitier. I am not a doctor. I did not get my degree because 
I had surgery. 

Mr. Extiorr. I thought you said that you had a doctor’s degree. 

Now, Mr. Miller, on the bottom of page 3 you say: 

Overcrowding makes conditions worse and provides the atmosphere for better 
training in delinquency. 

Would you, therefore, approve or support a program of Federal aid 
for schools for construction to provide more space for children in the 
overcrowded areas where they exist about the country ¢ 

Mr. Mirurr. I have set up a plan in my book which is entirely dif- 
ferent from anything I have seen. I assume that we want to elimi- 
nate the substandard schools. That is what I did in my book, and it 
is based upon Federal aid. I made a survey of the system used in 
Canada, England, France, and Germany, and a great many other 
countries, and they all aid their schools. America has always helped 
its schools. As a county superintendent of education in Mississippi I 
used to get, Federal funds against which I would issue checks. We 
have had Federal aid to education since 1785, before the Constitu- 
tion was adopted, and when Ohio came into the Union in 1802 we 
gave land for schools as we did for roads. We actually gave away 
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11 States of public land, as big as the State of Maryland, in support 
of schools. 

Mr. Exxiorr. When were you superintendent of schools down in 
Tishomingo County ? 

Mr. Mriter. A few years back. You are from Jasper, Ala., are 
you not, Mr. Chairman { 

Mr. Exuiorr. That is my home and it is not too far from Tisho- 
mingo County, about 125 miles. When were you superintendent ? 

Mr. Mier. A few years ago. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Let me say this to you: the House is now in session. 
We do not have permission to sit today while the House is in session. 
I am going to suggest that the remainder of your statement be made 
a part of the record at this point. 

(The remainder of the statement referred to is as follows :) 


The total result is confusion, the lack of discipline and controls, and a 
failure to retain the good teachers, to help the pupils develop both educationally 
and toward better conduct standards. 

In the book, The Democratic Way to Better Schools, solutions to these prob- 
lems are given by a group of experts and specialists. 


PROPOSALS FOR IMPROVING SCHOOLS, ELIMINATING DELINQUENCY 


1. Teachers should be elevated from the puppet status, and restored to posi- 
tions as instructors who have freedom and authority to teach their pupils and 
correct misbehavior without interference from principals, supervisors, and 
assistants. 

2. The half million trained teachers forced out of the classrooms during the 
past 5 years should be encouraged to return—and this would meet the needs. 
Of course, they would have to be given decent salaries, and their freedom to 
teach by their own skills. 

This would deprive the Washington Post and Times Herald, and some other 
newspapers, of the privilege of writing stories and editorials about the terrible 
teacher shortage. Of course, half a million forced out are on the sidelines, 
many of whom would like to return if the situation was made tolerable. 

8. Intelligent and college-trained people should be encouraged in the same 
way to enter teaching. If they are lacking in methodology, this may be 
learned at summer school or on Saturday or evening classes. 

4. Relieve the teachers of two of his or her jobs. Most teachers are full- 
time teacher, half-time clerks, and fourth- or half-time guards. Clerks should 
be hired to do the clerical work, and the guard duty should be shifted to the 
administrators, so the teacher can concentrate on teaching. 

5. Build enough classrooms and hire enough teachers to properly carry on 
a school program under conditions that learning can take place. This calls 
for abolishing the “sweat shop” conditions in schools, as they were abolished 
in factories during the last century. 

6. Teachers organizations that take the teachers’ money, such as the Na- 
tional Education Association, should stop the practice of helping make puppets 
out of teachers. They should help protect the teacher and his freedom to 
teach and do his work in an intelligent way. 

These recommendations, if followed, would bring some semblance of order out 
of the chaos existing in the schools today. 


Mr. Exxiorr. I am going to ask you whether or not you would care 
to leave for the committee’s file a copy of your book to which you 
have referred throughout your statement. 

Mr. Mizter. I will be glad to. 

Mr. Exuiorr. At this point in the record we will insert the letters 
and statements that I referred to at the beginning of the hearing. 
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(The letters and statements referred to are as follows:) 


INTERMEDIATE CouRT OF KANAWHA COUNTY, 
Charleston, W. Va., March 26, 1957. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BAILEy, 
Member, House of Representatives, 
Third Congressional District of West Virginia, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BaILey: I have a letter from the National Probation and 
Parole Association calling my attention to certain legislation now pending be- 
fore the House Committee on Education and Labor which deals with juvenile 
delinquency control. The object of this legislation is to promote through Fed- 
eral leadership, programs for the diminution control and treatment of juvenile 
delinquency in States where they are wanted. 

I need not tell you that West Virginia is one of the States where little or 
no progress has been or is being made in this direction. If Congress should 
enact such legislation, I assure you that I will do all within my power to en- 
courage the West Virginia Legislature and the State administration to qualify 
for the fullest benefits under the act. I feel reasonably sure that the West Vir- 
ginia State Bar Association and the West Virginia Judicial Association will 
take a similar position. 

I therefore hope that you will see fit to lend your support to an appropriate 
act which would assist us in getting an effective and realistic program under- 
way in this State. Any efforts you may put forth in behalf of the immediate 
passage of such legislation will be greatly appreciated. 

Respectfully yours, 
W. J. THOMPSON. 


STATE OF ALABAMA, 
DEPARTMENT OF PENSIONS AND SEcURITY, 
Montgomery, Ala., May 1, 1957. 
Hon. Cari ELxiort, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Special Education, 
House Committee on Education and Labor, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Pear Mr. Extrorr: This is in further reference to our previous corre- 
spondence. I am attaching a copy of a statement which I would like to file with 
your committee. I hope this statement can be included in the hearings which 
you are conducting on juvenile delinquency. 

Sincerely yours, 
Bi ae SNODDY, M. D., Con missioner. 
STATEMENT OF J. S. SNoppy, COMMISSIONER, ALABAMA DEPARTMENT OF PENSIONS 
AND SECURITY 


As commissioner of the Alabama Department of Pensions and Security, 
I should like to record the following comments with respect to the proposals for 
Federal funds for the diminution and control of juvenile delinquency. I do not 
plan to speak in behalf of or in opposition to any of the specific bills which you 
have before you. I am, however, deeply interested in Federal funds to assist 
the States in the prevention and treatment of juvenile delinquency. Since pre- 
vention means action beforehand, services to prevent delinquency must deal with 
children who are not delinquent. Preventive measures are basically designed to 
safeguard and promote the well-being of all children and, therefore, cannot rea- 
sonably be reserved just for the benefit of those individuals who become de- 
linquent in the communities. From our experience in Alabama in administering 
a child-welfare program since 1919, we believe that one of the most potent de- 
terring factors in juvenile delinquency is a sound basic on-going child-welfare- 
service program. 

While these services are established and are extensive in their coverage, we 
recognize that with our present concern with the problem of juvenile delinquency 
there is concrete evidence that these services must be further strengthened and 
developed. We, therefore, recognize that Federal funds to assist the States in 
the diminution and control of juvenile delinquency are needed in Alabama. 

In Alabama, the State and county departments of pensions and security have 
specifie statutory responsibilities in relationship to juvenile delinquency. Under 
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the juvenile-court statute and the Public Welfare Act, the county directors of 
pensions and security may be designated by the juvenile courts to serve as proba- 
tion officers. In 63 of the counties in Alabama, county directors are so serving. 
County directors in these 63 counties are likewise responsible for parole services 
in behalf of children discharged from the training schools for delinquent 
children. 

The commissioner of the State department of pensions and security, under 
the law, is a member of the boards of each of the training schools for delinquent 
children. The State board of pensions and security has responsibility for pre- 
scribing qualifications under which probation officers may be employed by all the 
juvenile courts in the State. The detention homes administered by the juvenile 
courts come under the licensing authority of the State department of pensions 
and security. By statute the juvenile courts throughout the State are required 
to report monthly to the State department of pensions and security on the work 
of the juvenile courts. 

With this type of responsibility and authority prescribed by law, we believe 
that any additional Federal money for the diminution and control of juvenile 
delinquency would serve to strengthen substantially both qualitatively and quan- 
titatively existing services in behalf of delinquent children. 

AS we review all the bills for the diminution and control of juvenile delin- 
quency currently before the Congress, we have question about the composition 
and function of proposed State advisory committees. We believe that more 
freedom should be left to the State agency designated to receive the Federal 
funds with reference to the use of advisory committees. We are sure that Ala- 
bama does not differ sharply from other States in that there is already 
set up in Alabama advisory controls. For example, the Alabama Board of 
Pensions and Security is a lay board with specific responsibility for approving 
the general policies under which the department operates. There is also in each 
county of Alabama a county board of pensions and security with lay membership. 

There is also a State advisory committee on children and youth, which has 
been officially requested to act as the advisory committee to the State department 
of pensions and security in the administration of child-welfare services. The 
State advisory committee likewise serves as the official advisory committee to 
the State departments of education and health. 

We see all the advantages of seeking the advice and counsel of competent com- 
mittees, but we can see difficulties and confusion arising when the conditions, 
under which Federal funds are made available, require the establishment of a 
committee with such specific composition and with such specific functions. 

We note that H. R. 5539 does call for the administration of Federal funds by 
a single State agency. We think this designation of “a single State agency” is a 
wise provision and more specific than the other bills which we have reviewed. 

We are committed to the full recognition that additional Federal funds are 
needed not only in the basic child-welfare program but in the actual services pro- 
vided for the diminution and control of juvenile delinquency. We have attempted 
in this statement not to be repetitious of Dr. Winston’s testimony on service for 
the juvenile delinquent. Dr. Winston represents the American Public Welfare 
Association, of which this agency is an active member. She has fully described 
the usual services provided by public-welfare departments both as of the basic 
child-welfare program and as of services in behalf of delinquent children. 


CounciL of Curer STATE ScHOoL OFFICERS, 
Washington, D. C., June 21, 1957. 
Hon. Cart EL.iorrt, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Special Education, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN ELLiIoTtT: Enclosed is a copy of the formal statement I had 
prepared for my testimony which was scheduled for June 21, 1957, but which 
was postponed. Under separate cover I am sending you a sufficient number of 
copies for your subcommittee. 

If at a later date you care to have me appear more formally, I shall be glad 
to do so. If the hearings are substantially closed for this session, please insert 
this formal statement in the record of the hearings. 

With warmest personal regards. 

Sincerely yours, 


EpGar Futrer, Precutive Secretary. 
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STATEMENT ON LEGISLATION FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A FEDERAL PROGRAM To 
ASSIST IN THE CONTROL OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY, BY Dr. EpGAR FULLER, Dx- 
ECUTIVE SecRETARY, CouNcIL or Curer State ScHOoL OFFICERS, WASHINGTON, 
Zp. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, my name is Edgar Fuller. 
I am the executive secretary of the Council of Chief State School Officers. 
This council is composed of the State superintendents and commissioners of 
education of each of the 48 States and of Hawaii, Alaska, Puerto Rico, Guam, 
and the Canal Zone. 

The Chief State School Officers have heavy responsibilities in regard to 
education in many of its aspects. They distribute more than $4 billion each 
year of State funds to local school districts. They certificate teachers. They 
are generally concerned with all aspects of preschool, elementary, secondary, and 
teacher education, as well as with many aspects of college and professional 
education, including extended school services to various groups such as in the 
case of adult education. It is against this background of concern for the total 
educational program that the Chief State School Officers are interested in the 
proposed legislation on juvenile delinquency. 

Another aspect of their interest arises from their widespread experience in 
the administration of Federal laws affecting education in the States and local 
school districts. The school-lunch program from the Department of Agriculture, 
for instance, is administered in all States by the State department of education. 
The total expenditure from all sources for this program during the current 
year will exceed $800 million. They administer federally connected vocational 
programs and vocational rehabilitation programs in most of the States. They 
have responsibilities in veterans education, for the distribution of surplus prop- 
erty to schools, and even for the sale of bonds and stamps from the Treasury 
Department. The Chief State School Officers are so much at the center of activity 
in education that they have been very helpful in the administration of the 
Federal assistance laws (Public Laws 815 and 874) since 1950, even though 
there is no legal responsibility for administration of those laws placed in the 
State departments of education. This has been accomplished by administrative 
agreements arrived at on the basis of professional cooperation. The office of 
Education found that it could not administer the laws very well without the 
active cooperation of the State departments of education. 

In all these Federal contacts the Chief State School Officers have gained 
experience in dealing with the Federal Government. Most of them have very 
clear ideas about whether Federal programs are effective or not in their own 
States. They are very sensitive to Federal controls over any aspect of education, 
and are strongly opposed to them, They recognize in this connection any Federal 
impingements from other fields such as welfare, health, agriculture, labor, or 
commerce upon the children and youth who are in schools. They know that 
these impingements make a difference in what happens in educational institutions. 

The Chief State School Officers are concerned about juvenile delinquency 
because such delinquents are not good citizens, and because the development 
of good citizenship is a major purpose of schools and colleges. On May 9, 1957, 
the Council of Chief State School Officers held a meeting in Washington at 
which time a number of issues were discussed. Among these was that of 
juvenile delinquency. There were numerous expressions from the membership 
concerning the seriousness of this problem. They realize that there is a well- 
founded prediction that as many as a million children from 10 to 17 years of 
age may be brought before the courts in 1965. Schoolmen deplore this fact along 
with other American citizens, and with them, look for ways to improve the 
situation. 

The report of 4 years of investigation in the Senate has been sent by our 
office to all chief State school officers. This report emphasizes that juvenile 
delinquency is a very serious problem and that it is extremely difficult to control. 
It is even difficult to attack, because it concerns so many baffling and undesirable 
aspects of human life and behavior for which we cannot be certain of the 
remedies. Perhaps this accounts for the shotgun approach of the several bills 
introduced thus far in the Congress, including the one passed by the Senate 
last year, Representative Green’s bill of this year, and your own bill, Mr. Chair- 
man, which is, as I understand it, identical with the bill introduced by Rep- 
resentative Frelinghuysen on behalf of the administration. All these agree 
on several aspects in which it is believed the Federal Government may be of 
some assistance, and they vary only in detail. They would authorize grants- 
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in-aid to the States to assist in improving State and local programs for the 
control and treatment of juvenile delinquency; grants for research; grants for 
training personnel; Federal studies and technical assistance to State and local 
agencies in the field. 

Before dealing with any specifics in the bills before your subcommittee, Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to comment briefly on the place of the schools in the con- 
trol of juvenile delinquency. Such control consists largely in the prevention, 
diagnosis, and treatment of problems of children. Expert teachers, guidance 
counselors, and school psychologists are able to help children in many instances 
when they cannot get help at home. The better the school, I believe it is safe 
to say, the more likely there will be an active program for the detection and 
elimination of juvenile delinquency. 

Believing this is true, it follows that any plan the Congress has for the control 
of juvenile delinquency would be deficient if it did not recognize a national respon- 
sibility for the improvement of the services that may be given by schools. There 
is a special responsibility for the improvement of school facilities which lower 
social tensions and which provide for the child “a home away from home.” The 
school deals with all, or almost all, children. It presents full opportunities for 
prevention, detection, and cure in a social situation not duplicated elsewhere. 

The school must be utilized to a greater extent in the control of juvenile delin- 
quency. I believe that with proper time and attention the school could become 
the center for more comprehensive and effective programs to control juvenile 
delinquency than can any other institution with the possible exception of the 
home itself. This would require better schools with better physical facilities, 
combined with special services which are necessary to care for problem children. 

The public school is the natural organization in which to base these activities 
for children. The reason is that there is a public school in any area you may 
select in the entire United States. Similar programs can be conducted in private 
schools. The school is the one institution that covers the areas in which all the 
children of the United States live. Their potentialities have not really been 
tapped in most areas. Knowing this is a major reason why teachers and admin- 
istrators are so often skeptical of other less comprehensive and practicable 
approaches to the problems of juvenile delinquency. 

Although the Chief State School Officers are greatly concerned about this prob- 
lein, they found during their discussion in May that they are scarcely prepared 
to be either for or against any particular legislation now before your committee. 
There are others who may perhaps be more able to judge just what portions of 
the legislation are most likely to be helpful. Is the smaller investment ia your 
bill, Mr. Chairman, enough for a trial, or should the larger appropriations of 
Representative Green's bill be a beginning point’? 

Assuming that this legislation concerns an appropriate function of the Federal 
Government and that the concensus of opinion about what the Federal Govern- 
ment can do is the best that can be formulated until more is known about how 
to control juvenile delinquency, I would suggest only slight modifications in the 
bills before your committee. 

One would be that the schools be brought more actively into participation in the 
program. I note that Representative Green's bill provides that 15 organizations 
shall be represented on the Secretary’s Advisory Council of 21 members. Two 
of the fifteen are educational organizations, but there are no Federal, State, or 
local officials suggested. 

It might be better to omit organizational representation altogether. One reason 
is that there are numerous organizations, other than the 15 named, perhans not 
se active and insistent upon being heard, which may be left out. I would prefer, 
personally, and I imagine most chief State school officers would also prefer, that 
the general classifications to be represented on the Advisory Council be defined 
in the law, but that the Secretary be left to appoint individuals rather than repre- 


sentatives of organizations specifically named in the law. It seems to me that 
there ought to be State and local officials in health, edueation, and welfare on 
such an Advisory Council. 


Administration of these bills at the Federal level would be vested in the 
Secretary of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. This no doubt 
means that the Children’s Bureau would administer the program. Its lines of 
communication run to welfare and health departments more than they run to 
education departments at the State and local levels. We believe there ought to be 
a special effort made to bring the schools into the picture at all levels of govern- 
ment. This is not to contend that the administration of the law should be placed 
in the United States Office of Education, but we would favor substantial involve- 
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ment of the Office of Education at the Federal level. There is no doubt good 
reason for the provision in your bill, Mr. Chairman, which would also include 
representatives of the Departments of Justice, Labor, Interior, and Agriculture 
on the Advisory Council to the Secretary. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, I would like to commend you and the members of your 
committee for giving your time and effort in seeking ways to reduce juvenile 
delinquency. Your activities focus attention on the problem, lead to discussions 
out of which new and better approaches will come, and stimulate the individuals 
who are working to improve conditions. You may be entirely certain that the 
Chief State School Officers will cooperate fully with your committee in your 
efforts to remove from our society one of its most serious disabilities. 


STATEMENT OF VINCENT DE FRANCIS, DIRECTOR, CHILDREN’S DIVISION, 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE ASSOCIATION,’ DENVER, COLO. 


It is our considered opinion that thought should be given to “earmarking” 
some of the funds which are to be appropriated for the “control, treatment, and 
diminution of juvenile deliquency” for the purpose of encouraging and expand- 
ing preventive services and a preven##ve approach to the problem of juvenile 
delinquency. 

We are here distinguishing between preventive services and those services 
which fall into a treatment category as, for example, probation and parole, 
diagnostic and psychiatric treatment services, training schools, and so forth. 
Under our term of preventive services would come such programs as com- 
munity recreation, street-gang projects, and services to children and families. 
While community recreation and street-gang projects and other similar ac- 
tivities are and have been generally considered a part of the total pattern for 
combating juvenile delinquency, services for children and families have not re- 
ceived recognition commensurate with the basic and material contribution which 
they make to this field. 

Most closely related to the prevention of juvenile delinquency is the contri- 
bution made by that hertofore forgotten service—child protective services. 

It is not our thought or purpose to minimize the value of the treatment serv- 
ices. So long as there are delinquent children we much continue to improve 
our methods and techniques for treating them and their problems so as to 
rehabilitate and prevent a continuance or a renewal of delinquency. 

It is our purpose, however, to focus thinking on the equal if not more urgent 
need to improve and expand our techniques and approache sto the problem of 
preventing children from committing the first acts of delinquency. 

Current thinking with respect to the preventive aspects of “control and 
diminution” of juvenile delinquency has given great support to group work and 
recreation activities. This emphasis on diverting the interests of children into 
controlled activities and constructive channels is sound and necessary. 

Of greater generic value, however, is the service which “reaches out” to the 
child’s own home and brings stability to insecure, deteriorating, neglectful, or 
disintegrating homes and repairs the damage before the child is seriously 
affected by the physical and emotional traumas and stresses in such homes. 

Protective services for children do just that! 

Let me initially make clear that we recognize that no single service alone can 
provide a “cure-all” which will eliminate all delinquency. We do say, how- 
ever, that no other service is geared to reach the heart of a major factor in 
delinquency causation to the same extent and with the same force as does 
“child protection.” Perhaps our thinking can best be epitomized by such 
catchall phrases as “the neglected child of today is the delinquent of tomorrow” 
or “scratch a delinquent and you will find a neglected child underneath,” or, 
again, “stop neglect—prevent delinquency.” 

Those of us who work in the field of child protection recognize that de- 
linquency has many roots and many causes. We know that children react to 
influences both within the home and outside it. We believe, however, that no 
child is born delinquent, and if he displays a pattern of abnormal behavior it 
is the product of adverse influences and pressures. The stronger the pressures, 


1The children’s division of the American Humane Association, with national headquar- 
ters in Denver, Colo., is the National Association of Child Protective Agencies. 
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whether physical or emotional, the deeper the maladjustment and perhaps the 
more abnormal the behavior. 

We believe, too, that the child who is brought up in a happy, normal home 
with adequate, considerate, and loving parents, is less apt to succumb to influences 
which may lead him to delinquent behavior. To begin with, his exposure to 
such harmful influences would have been reduced by the very fact of the normal 
home environment. 

On the more positive side, he will have received a solid foundation for adequate 
personality and emotional development. He will have received affectional 
security, for he is both loved and wanted. His physical and health needs are 
of concern to his parents. They want him to receive the benefits of a good 
education. By their example they have given him sound, moral, and spiritual 
guidance and he will have learned to respect the property rights of others. 
These, then, are the stabilizing influences which a normal homelife will provide 
as a shield against adverse influences to which the child may be subjected 
outside the home. 

Conversely, a child who is brought up in a less adequate home, or one which 
is grossly inadequate because of neglect, fails to receive the warmth of affection, 
the sense of being wanted, and the physical, emotional, or spiritual care which 
are so necessary for the building up of a secure and emotionally stable per- 
sonality. Such a child is so much more ffkely to respond to stimuli and influences 
which more easily and readily will lead him to antisocial, aggressive, and 
delinquent behavior. 

We firmly believe, therefore, that if we can reduce the number of neglected, 
inadequate, subnormal homes, we will also reduce the number of children who 
will need to satisfy their emotional needs through behavior which society has 
classed as delinquent. 

Quite obviously, then, the child protective agency plays a major role in the 
prevention and diminution of delinquency. It is a role which it has never 
before seriously interpreted to the community. It is a responsibility which is 
inherent to its function and which, because of the preventive approach, will 
permit the community to “lock the stable before the horses are stolen.” 

I will not attempt to define “protective services” in detail. A fuller exposition 
of its philosophy and method and the casework skills which it involves is con- 
tained in the attached pamphlet, interpreting Child Protective Services to 
Your Community, and the Workshop Statement on Child Protective Services in 
which six national agencies join in emphasizing the services’ basic value and 
importance to every community. It will suffice at this point to say that pro- 
tective services for children are extended to neglected children and their parents 
on an involuntary basis. They are offered to parents and children where there 
are problems of neglect whether or not the parents have sought help from the 
protective agency. As a matter of fact, in the usual instance, help is sought 
for the neglected children from sources outside the family on a “complaint of 
neglect.” The protective agency has responsibility for bringing about improve- 
ment in the neglect situation and cannot withdraw its services regardless of 
parental attitudes until there has been sufficient improvement of the neglect, or 
in the alternative, placement for the children has been made either with parental 
consent, or after the matter has been referred for authoritative action by the 
juvenile court. The services are geared to rehabilitate the home and to treat 
the factors which brought about the neglect of the children. The objective 
is to make a good home out of a bad one and responsible parents out of irre- 
sponsible people. 

If we accept the thesis that child protective services make a valuable and 
genuine contribution to a community’s efforts to diminish and control juvenile 
delinquency, then we need to encourage, support, and expand them so as to 
make possible a fuller service. We need to promote a better understanding 
and awareness of their importance. We must stimulate their creation in the 
many communities where they are not available. 

There lies the crux of the problem: Child protective services are not available 
in a majority of our urban and rural communities around the country. In too 
many geographic areas nothing is being done to prevent the neglect, abuse, or 
exploitation of children. In many more communities barely more than a token 
is available. 

These facts are documented by a 217-page report of a nationwide survey 
into the status and extent of child-protective services conducted by the chil- 
dren’s division of the American Humane Association and released in November 
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1956. A copy of this report, Child Protective Services in the United States, 
is being forwarded to this committee for its use and study. 

Briefly the following are the most salient facts produced by the above study: 

The survey explored protective services for children under private auspices 
and under public-welfare auspices. 

In evaluating the returns and after screening out all reference to noncasework 
services, we developed the following picture with respect to private-agency 
responsibility for a casework service to protect children. 

Twenty of the seventy-four larger communities which stated that no child- 
protective services were locally available expressed concern over this deficiency 
and indicated interest in the development of such a facility. A number of 
them described community surveys and evaluatory studies which had been 
undertaken to more clearly fix and define the need for such services in their 
community : 

1. Seventy-two percent of the private agencies with a child-protective func- 
tion are found in the New England and Middle Atlantic States. Three of 
the New England States, Connecticut, Massachusetts, and Rhode Island, have 
a total of 38 percent of all the private agencies in this field in the United States. 
The 3 Middle Atlantic States of New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania have 
34 percent. 

2. The balance of 28 percent are scattered through 9 States. Ten agencies 
are in Maryland, 4 in Illinois, 2 in Texas, and 1 each in Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Minnesota, and Missouri. 

3. Thirty-two States and the District of Columbia have no private agencies 
with a child-protective function as defined by the study. 

4. While Minnesota and Missouri are each credited with one child-protective 
agency under private auspices, there is no truly sizable agency in the field west 
of Chicago. 

The aspect of the study concerned with public-agency responsibility for the 
function paints a different picture. In 35 States and the District of Columbia 
we found that the State department of social welfare has a statutory respon- 
sibility for “child-welfare services for the protection and care of homeless, 
dependent, and neglected children and children in danger of becoming delin- 
quent.” Child-protective services are provided under these statutes either as a 
direct service of the State department of welfare through district offices, as 
is done in 13 States, or with service responsibility placed in the local county 
welfare offices under consultation and supervision of the State department 
of welfare. There are 22 States which follow this second pattern. In 13 
States there is no provision in their statutes for the child-protective function 
in the local or State department of welfare. 

So much for the factual data. Let us consider what conclusions can be drawn 
from the information gathered by this study project: 

1. A most obvious conclusion is that there is no uniformity in the pattern 
under which these services are provided. 

2. Concentration of the function under private-agency auspices is found 
in the northeastern section of the country where child protection originated. 

3. That in more than two-thirds of the States the child-protective function 
is or may be provided under public-agency auspices. 

4. That even in those States which provide public auspices for the service many 
large urban centers were without such services. This, we think, is chiefly due 
to the fact that Federal grants for child welfare services are limited to use in 
“predominantly rural areas or areas of special need.” 

5. That many geographic areas of the United States are without such service 
under either public or private auspices. Of the 13 States which have no statutory 
provision for carrying the function in the public welfare agency, 8 of them are 
also lacking this service under private agency responsibility. 

6. That while this study was only for the purpose of factfinding and in no 
sense intended to evaluate the services, a study of the returns indicates a great 
variance in terms of orientation, skills, and techniques. In many instances it 
was felt that while a child-protective service was reported, in substance it was 
barely more than a token service. 

May I summarize this statement as follows: 

Treatment services for the delinquent are vital and necessary. However, they 
bear the same relationship to delinquency as does physiotherapy treatment to 
polio. Treatment is indispensable if we are to help the unfortunate victim of 
polio or of delinquency. We must do all in our power to provide the best possible 
treatment. 
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But more important than treatment is prevention. 

What are we doing to prevent delinquency? What are we doing to strengthen 
those basic services which can reach the child early enough and soon enough to 
give him the kind of stability which can prevent the possible development of 
antisocial behavior? 

Why are we not devoting as much time, effort. and money to build up and 
expand those programs which, like a Salk vaccine for delinquency, may furnish 
a degree if immunity against those “viruses” and influences which are largely 
responsible for today’s delinquency? 

Juvenile delinquency in the United States presents a major problem which 
needs to be attacked on all fronts and with a united and coordinated approach 
if it is to be successfully controlled. 

Federal participation in terms of leadership, consultation services, and finan- 
cial assistance to the States is of the utmost importance, and the need for such 
participation has been amply demonstrated. 

Proposed Federal appropriations, while designated for “dimunition, treatment, 
and control of juvenile delinquency,” make no specific mention or designation 
of “prevention” of delinquency. Experience shows that major efforts and plan- 
ning is in the area of “treatment and control” with little or no consideration 
being given to services ‘‘geared to prevent” delinquency. 

Wherefore, it is highly desirable and necessary that proposed appropriations 
for grants to States to aid in combating juvenile delinquency specifically earmark 
an appropriate amount for services which. like protective services for children, 
make available a preventive approach to help reduce the incidence of delinquency. 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS OF SOCIAL WORKERS, 
MISSISSIPPI CHAPTER, 
Jackson, Wiss., April 11, 1957. 
Hon, Cart ELLiort, 
Special Subcommittee on Education, 
House Committee on Education and Labor, 
United States Capitol, Washington, D.C. 


DearR Mr. Exxiorr: This follows our telegram of April 10 concerning Federa} 
aid to States for control of juvenile delinquency, H. R. 5539 and related bills. 
Social workers are much concerned with the increase of delinquency which is 
reflected in national statistics and other professional literature as well as 
popular magazines. 

Our everyday social-work problems bring forcibly to our attention the need 
for more research and more trained people to work in this field. Failure to 
get Federal aid will hamper any progress we hope to make in Mississippi in 
handling this situation. As a neighboring State, struggling to help our children, 
we earnestly solicit your favorable action on this measure. 

Sincerely, 
BertHa R. GRANT, 
Mrs. Bertha R. Grant, 
Chairman, Social Action Committee, Mississippi Chapter, National 
Association of Social Workers. 


BILuines, Mont., April 6, 1957. 
Hon. CARL ELLIOTT, 
Chairman, House Subcommittee on Special Education, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. ExtiorT: I am writing to you in regard to the legislation concerning 
juvenile delinquency. This is of very vital interest to me having worked full 
time (on a voluntary basis) seeking enlightened treatment and trained personnel 
to rehabilitate delinquent and predelinquent children. 

I enclose two printed articles concerning our work in this field. I am also 
sending copies of our own (Billings) survey and the study made by the Gov- 
ernor’s child welfare advisory committee for you and each member of your 
committee. This may indicate to you our genuine concern for the mounting 
problem of youngsters who are disturbed and/or act out their hostile feelings 
in antisocial ways. 
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We have partially or fully raised several foster children in our home—the 
last one, a boy coming into our home at 14, is now 21 and a junior in chemical 
engineering at the University of Washington. I know firsthand the struggle 
children from inadequate homes have in coping with life situations. It some- 
times seeins miraculous to me that the majority of youngsters are as cooperative 
as they are with all of the cheapness of life so graphically depicted in every 
form of “entertainment” as well as in their real life situations. 

We have worked very hard for the past 3 years to bring about changes in 
handling youth and to bring about changes in our juvenile code which would make 
it a “must” that we have adequate facilities for handling youngsters with 
aberrant behavior. Unhappily, our legislature, because of the pressure of the 
less populous counties and other reasons less reasonable, saw fit to kill 8 out 
of 13 bills which the child welfare advisory committee had prepared. (See back 
of manual.) 

Although records are inadequate, I am sure that close to 10 percent of the 
children of Montana are delinquent according to Montana law. This includes 
traffic citations which in our State are considered as acts of delinquency. (See 
p. 4, Child Welfare Advisory Committee Report. ) 

The education of some probation officers in Montana does not exceed the fourth 
grade. In Billings we have upward of 200 children held in our county jail each 
year—a very unsavory situation. Only one Montana city has separate deten- 
tion facilities. Only one probation officer is trained as such One or two de- 
dicated indivduals are college graduates though not especially trained in proba- 
tion work The top salary for chief probation officer, just raised by the legis- 
lature is $4,700. Two Montana judicial districts, each containing 5 or 6 counties, 
have no probation officer. We have 1 social worker (working as a visiting 
teacher) attached to the public schools in Montana and 1 part-time psycholo- 
gist. Both are in Billings. 

One of our two juvenile police officers in Billings has received training. (Our 
own group, the United Church Women of Yellowstone County, and the Catholic 
and public school PTA’s paid for his 6-week training course at the Institute for 
Delinquency Control at the University of Southern California. ) 

The haphazard, piecemeal way that the delinquency problem is being met in 
Montana is in large part responsible for the lack of success. In addition, most 
of our judges are totally unenlightened and waver tragically between the puni- 
tive and “do nothing” or the “pat on the head” attitude. Those who are enlight- 
ened realize that we in Montana are treating the problem with an approach that 
could hardly be classified as scientific, and that in repeat performances of delin- 
quents it is costing the State far more than properly trained people to handle the 
youngsters would cost. 

Recently, I was in Washington at a meeting geared to explain this legislation. 
As a followup, we called a meeting with the Governor and key people through- 
out the State to consider how Montana could use this legislation, if enacted. 
(You, no doubt, have in your hands by now Governor Aronson’s statement.) 

We could use this kind of help at once (on an unmatched basis) to train 
judges, probation officers, juvenile police officers, and cottage parents. The 
National Probation and Parole Association citizens’ action program is being set 
up in the State to survey one phase of the problem. This was due to the over- 
whelming number of invitations from groups in Montana. (See green sheet en- 
closed.) The Governor’s child welfare advisory committee has been continued 
to study the problem. The coordination of all the efforts in the State would be 
a tremendous step. (There are individual groups, both in the State and com- 
munities, studying the problems and trying to educate our lay people. This is 
a very real problem in a rural State the size of Montana.) 

In Billings, a city reputed to be somewhere between 67,000 and 72,000, we 
could at once, with the cooperation of the citizens, district court, schools, and 
law-enforcement officials, set up research into adequate treatment programs. 
We would have to have trained people to staff the program plus those who 
could be used in educational institutions and mental hygiene services already 
available in Billings. 

Hon. LeRoy Anderson’s office indicates your committee would be glad to receive 
testimony about Montana. Having spent nearly $2,000 personally on this project 
in the last 2 years, I am unable to appear should your committee hearing be 
continued. I wish I might show you the tragic need in a State where communi- 
ties use inadequately staffed training schools and the prison for “dumping” their 
delinquents and misfits. Even the Army and the Navy is used for first offenders. 
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Two weeks ago, one boy in Lewistown, Mont., committed suicide, Russian 
roulette style. He had been in trouble a number of times. Another youngster 
attached a hose to the exhaust of his car and fed it through a window, committing 
suicide—leaving a one-word note in his home: “Loneliness.” Last year one of 
the worst crimes in the country was committed in California by a young 
graduate of Billings schools—knifing a child in a theater washroom. An unsolved 
' murder of two youngsters (Chinese style) last year happened in Great Falls, 
Mont. A 10-year-old robbed and killed a man in Roundup, Mont. 

I could go on ad infinitum, but these are the spectacular. The vandalism, 
the steady stream of thievery, break-ins, runaways, car thefts, etc., that enter 
our police departments day after day—and the inadequacy of handling them 












in the courts (with exception of about three judges), is adding to the problem. , 
We are making delinquents in Montana through our antiquated systems of | 
treatment. If your Congressmen want to salvage the human wreckage that will 

bedevil us and break down the moral fiber of our Nation for generations to come, | 






let them know these children are the very lifeblood of our country. 

We can’t simply remove the bad apple in the barrel. We've got to find out 
why and use every scientific means of approach we have at hand to prevent and 
control delinquency and to rehabilitate those already delinquent. 

We are losing the cold war right here at home. 

My very best personal wishes to you and your committee for successful treat- 
ment of this legislation. Nothing is more important than our children. 

Sincerely yours, 
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Mrs. A. J. Scorr, 
Chairman, Christian Social Relations Department, United Church Women 
of Montana; Member, National Board of Managers of United Church 
Women; Member, Social Education and Action Committee and Legisla- 
tive Committee, Montana Council of Churches. 
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MEMORANDUM 
To Chairman Cari ELLIort, 








: House Subcommittee on Special Education, 

: Washington, D.C.: 

: 

; Hon. J. Hugo Aronson, Governor of the State of Montana, has given the Mon- 





tana Child Welfare Advisory Committee the enclosed statement which was drawn 
at a meeting of the named persons with the Governor on April 3, 1957. A further 
statement will be forthcoming to the subcommittee and to both the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare and to the House Committee on Education and 
Labor by the Governor and the child welfare advisory committee. We wanted 
the subcommittee to have this expression of views by various interested citizens 
of Montana. 









Mrs. A. J. Scort, 
Chairman, Christian Social Relations Department of United Church \] 
Women of Montana, Billings, Mont. 








APRIL 4, 1957. 





Hon. Cari ELLiort, 
Chairman, House Subcommittee on Special Education, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
DeAR Mr. Exxiotr: The following committee conferred in the Governor’s recep- 
tion room on Wednesday, April 3, 1957: 








J. Hugo Aronson, Governor of Montana 

Darrell Coover, executive secretary to Governor Aronson 

Joy Stuart Thompson, Helena Council of Church Women 

Miller H. Larison, Helena Council of Church Women 

Chester K. Shore, Montana American Legion child welfare program 

Rev. Glen A. Holman, executive secretary, Montana Council of Churches 

Mrs. D. Wayne Doolen, president, Montana Council of Church Women 

Carlyle Thompson, executive officer, State board of health 

Joseph H. Roe, director of child welfare, State department of public welfare 
Annette Lewis, field visitor, Vocational School for Girls 

Mrs. Deane W. Hopper, chairman, Great Falls Youth Study and Action Committee 
Mrs. James M. Moriarity, secretary, Great Falls Youth Study and Action 
Committee 
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Catherine Nutterville, Montana Council of Children and Youth 

Mrs. H. E. Burnell, United Church Women of Kalispell 

Mrs. A. J. Seott, chairman, Christian social relations department of United 
Church Women of Montana 

Mrs. John Leuthold, member, Governor’s child welfare advisory committee 

Judge John B. McClernan, spokesman for Silver Bow County Ministerial 
Association 

Rev. Gordon Patterson, president, Montana Council of Churches 

O. M. Moore, M. D., Helena, Mont. 


This group, after careful consideration of H. R. 5539 and H. R. 1053, concluded 
that they wished to go on record in favor of national legislation which will 
provide financial and other assistance to the State and local communities for 
delinquency control. The committee recommended that such legislation provide— 

1. Federal funds to be made immediately available on a nonmatching basis to 
those States desiring them. That these moneys be made available under existing 
provisions of current Federal legislation, and that such an arrangement between 
the Federal and State Governments prevail until appropriate State legislation 
is enacted at the next following meeting of the State legislative assembly 
(Montana’s next legislative assembly is January 1959). 

2. That such legislation safeguard and protect States rights. 

3. That the funds referred to above be used in Montana for— 

(a) Training of personnel ; 

(b) Definition of status of the juvenile delinquency problem in the State 
of Montana ; 

(c) Special services for early diagnoses on a temporary basis. 

The committee is enthusiastic in doing whatever is necessary to support the 
strengthening of the existing State and community programs for the prevention, 
treatment, and control of juvenile delinquency among our children. 

We will look forward to your active support in regard to this National and 
State problem. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 11, 1957. 
Hon. CARL ELLiorr, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Special Education, 
House Committee on Education and Labor, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DeEAR Sir: As chairman of a committee of national organizations interested in 
legislation pertaining to children, I have been asked to submit the enclosed 
statement to your committee. 

We respectfully request that this statement be made part of the record of 
the hearings the Subcommittee on Special Education is now conducting. 

Very truly yours, 
ANNETTE §8. GOTTSEGEN. 


JOINT STATEMENT FOR THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON SPECIAL EDUCATION, HOUSE 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR 





The undersigned national organizations appreciate this opportunity to express 
our strong support for Federal legislation which will serve to aid the States and 
local communities in their programs to prevent and control juvenile delinquency. 
Our programs all place high priority on the welfare of children and the preserva- 
tion of the family. We were therefore gratified that the Juvenile Delinquency 
Service Division of the Children’s Bureau was established on October 6, 1954. 
Indeed, we believe that the establishment of such a division indicates a conviction 
on the national level that the problem of juvenile delinquency is most certainly 
a proper concern of the Federal Government. 

The alarming statistics already presented to this committee concerning the 
rise in juvenile offenses during recent years points to the urgency of a more 
intensive effort by all who deal with children. We believe that productive results 
cannot be fully achieved unless aid and stimulation from the Federal Govern- 
ment is added to the resources of the States and local communities. The initial 
costs of training personnel, research into causes, and improved methods of treat 
ment are too great for many cities or States to undertake singly. Indeed, the 
benefits of such programs should be shared by the entire country, and thus 
participation by the Federal Government is justified. This was recognized by 
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the Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency of the Senate Committee 
on the Judiciary in one of its reports (1463) as follows: 

“The subcommittee recommends that Federal funds be made available for ‘the 
stimulation and development of a variety of projects designed to demonstrate 
the value of special community efforts to control juvenile delinquency * * *.” 

As taxpayers we are aware of the great cost of maintaining correctional insti- 
tutions, staff, etc. If the results we hope for from the stimulation provided by 
this legislation materialize, children will be helped before they must be com- 
mitted to institutional care or they will be permanently rehabilitated after care. 
We will thus realize a double savings—productive citizens and lowered institu- 
tional costs. 

We are aware that there are variations in the provisions of the bills you are 
considering. We do not endorse any single bill and feel confident that this 
committee, when hearings are concluded, will bring out a bill which will help 
the entire Nation coordinate its efforts to solving this serious problem. We urge 
your favorable recommendations for a prorgam which will be supported by ade- 
quate funds. We believe that the bill should provide sufficient time to enable the 
program to become firmly established and function effectively. 

AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION. 

ASSOCTATION FOR CHILDHOOD EDUCATION INTERNATIONAL. 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SOCIAL WORKERS. 

NATIONAL CONGRESS OF COLORED PARENTS AND TEACHERS. 
NATIONAL CONSUMERS LEAGUE. 

NATIONAL FARMERS UNION. 

UNITED CHURCH WOMEN. 

YWCA NATIONAL Boarp. 


NATIONAL PROBATION AND PAROLE ASSOCIATION, 
New York, N. Y., April 19, 1957. 
Hon. CARL ELLIOTT, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Special Education, 
Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. Evtiotr: I want to thank you for the courtesies extended to me by 
you and your committee at the hearing on April 16. 

Due to the limitations of time I did not refer to one phase of the juvenile- 
delinquency problem which is of great importance throughout the country. 
I refer to the problem of satisfactory detention facilities, and I know the com- 
mittee is well aware of many aspects of it. I do, however, have a statement of 
our association on the subject, and I am pleased to enclose it herewith. I trust 
it will be of interest to the committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
Sot Rustin, Counsel. 


STATEMENT OF NATIONAL PROBATION AND PAROLE ASSOCIATION ON JUVENILE 
DETENTION 


Nobody knows exactly how many children under juvenile court age are held 
in jails, police lockups, and other jail-like places of detention in the United States. 
A conservative estimate places the number well above 100,000 annually. Most 
of the county jails used for children from 7 to 17 have been rated by the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons’ Inspection Service as unfit for Federal adult prisoners. 

The reason for this disgraceful situation is principally due to over 2,500 small 
county juvenile-court jurisdictions having too few children to detain to justify 
building a detention home. 

Some States have tried to solve the problem by legislation forbidding the 
jailing of children. But this merely places the court and the law-enforcement 
agencies in the untenable position of having to break the laws of the State in 
dealing with youngsters who are taken into custody for breaking State laws. 

Efforts of some communities to solve the problem have resulted in a host of 
makeshift children’s jails, often miscalled detention homes. They are to be 
found in private homes, courthouses, homes for the aged, mental hospitals, and 
even institutions for neglected children. Behind barred or screened windows 
and reinforced locked doors, sometimes with an opening through which to shove 
food, children live in enforced idleness with all the crime-producing elements 
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that go with it. If the makeship facility or “remodeled building” is less secure, 
or if the couple in charge not sufficiently resourceful, the disturbed youngsters 
who most need good detention care must be held in jail. 

Other communities within a 50- to 100-mile driving range of another county's 
detention home have “purchased” detention care on a per diem basis. This has 
proved the feasibility of regional detention which has been in operation for 
many years in some parts of the country. However, the drawbacks to this type 
of regional detention can be seen in the poor quality of detention service of- 
fered in most of the county-operated regional facilities and in the constant un- 
certainty of continuing such a “courtesy arrangement.” Not infrequently it 
is cut off without warning. In over 50 years of juvenile-court experience, inde- 
pendent counties have yet to combine their resources and construct or operate 
a detention facility jointly. County autonomy generally discourages inter- 
county cooperation in juvenile-court work. 

Even if a small county or group of small counties could provide the special 
fireproof building necessary for detaining children it is not likely that they 
could provide the professional personnel to direct the treatment of the child in 
detention or to provide the clinical diagnostic service required for the more 
disturbed youth. 

When county government cannot provide necessary services and facilities 
for its citizens, it is sound administrative practice to look to the State. 

We find two patterns. In one pattern juvenile courts send children thought 
to be in need of study to a State clinical diagnostic center and receive a report 
which assists the court in making a sound disposition. However, this does 
not eliminate jail or jaillike detention for children who are detained both before 
and after the diagnostic studv. Furthermore, some children are sent to the 
diagnostic center who need not have been sent if short-term clinical diagnostic 
services had been available in the detention home. 

The same situation exists where the State provides study after court dis- 
position rather than before. In this case the State agency, such as a youth 
authority, places the committed youngster in a “reception center” where diag- 
nostic study, often extending for 6 weeks or more, points the way to the 
type of care best meeting his needs. This plan has the same disadvantages: 

(1) Some children are committed to the State agency who do not require the 
extensive study period it provides. 

(2) Children must still be held in unsuitable places of detention prior to 
commitment. 

In the other pattern, detention-diagnostic centers are strategically located 
throughout the State to provide initial screening prior to disposition. Such an 
arrangement assures satisfactory detention service under professional direction 
for all children in every part of the State and eliminates the use of jail for 
children. It provides diagnostic reports to the court before commitment and 
thus assures more careful selection of children who need institutional commit- 
ment while encouraging the development of local casework resources. It serves 
as a screening process for those few detained children who require long-term 
diagnosis and treatment, places detention facilities closer to court and com- 
munity social services, and makes parent interviews more feasible during 
the detention study than when a single diagnostic unit serves an entire State. 

When the State agency providing institutional facilities for delinquent chil- 
dren also provides precourt detention diagnostic service, sufficient information 
is available about the child who is committed that in most cases he may be 
placed directly in the institution or foster home most suited to his treatment 
needs. 

State responsibility for detention is not something new. For 15 years Con- 
necticut has eliminated the use of jail for its children under juvenile-court age 
by using State operated juvenile-detention homes. But Connecticut has a State 
juvenile court which makes it possible to bring equally good judicial, probation, 
and detention services to every community, however small. 

Vermont, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Maryland have allowed their 
training schools for delinquents to be used for children awaiting court hearings. 
While this type of “detention care” is unsatisfactory, it has proved that a 
central detention center can serve separate county courts. Massachusetts is 
the first State to construct and operate a regional detention home for children 
awaiting disposition in local courts. Delaware has almost completed a State- 
constructed detention home; Maryland has one in the planning stage. The 
objective in each case is uniformly good detention and diagnostic service 
throughout the State. 
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Regional detention raises some questions: Will it hamper police investigation 
or the scheduling of court hearings? Will the transportation of the few chil- 
dren who need to be detained be too expensive? These problems have been 
worked out satisfactorily. The State’s money is better spent on a few gallons 
of gasoline and sufficient manpower to diagnose and treat youth in trouble than 
on jaillike detention which cakes them as though they were confirmed criminals. 

With juvenile courts in the transition of developing State operated regional 
detention-diagnostic centers, NPPA regional detention standards rest on lim- 
ited experience. Broad standards are set forth in this document in the hope 
that they will stimulate courage and imagination in providing proper regional 
detention services to delinquent children before the courts on a statewide 
basis. 

REGIONAL DETENTION FOR A STATE JUVENILE COURT 


Regional detention is essential to the proper operation of a State juvenile 
eourt. Districted detention and probation services which reach children in all 
parts of the State can provide uniformly sound services to every community. 

Standard: Where there is a State juvenile court, a system of up-to-date 
regional detention-diagnostic centers serving the entire State should be pro- 
vided under the director of court services by a director of detention services 
and his staff, working closely with a statewide citizens’ advisory committee on 
detention. 

Standard: The use of county or city jails for children under juvenile-court 
age should be abolished by law as soon as State operated regional detention 
facilities are established according to NPPA standards.” 


REGIONAL DETENTION FOR LOCAL JURISDICTIONS 


Regional detention for local jurisdictions is best administered by a State 
agency, provided that sufficient appropriation is made for a qualified State staff 
with funds available for establishing regional detention-diagnostic centers ac- 
cording to NPPA standards. 

Standard: Where there is no statewide juvenile court, standard setting and 
consulting services on detention should be provided to the State and to local juris- 
dictions by a division of detention and probation services attached to an appro- 
priate State agency. 

Standard: Staff for consulting services should be chosen on a merit basis 
with salaries sufficiently high to attract trained personnel with exceptional quali- 
fications and experience in this specialized field. 

Standard: State standards for detention building, staff, and program should 
be established along the lines of the best available knowledge of the treatment 
of delinquent children in detention. Such standards should be publicized 
throughout the State. 

Standard: Periodic State inspection of detention facilities should be man- 
datory, with a published annual report including an evaluation of the adequacy 
of intake, building, staff, and program of each facility. 

Standard: A license should be given each detention home meeting State stand- 
ards by the division of probation and detention services. State subsidies or 
reimbursements should not be available to unlicensed detention facilities. 

Standard : State subsidies should be granted to local jurisdictions for the opera- 
tion of regional detention homes where they are already well established, but 
only where such detention homes fully meet State standards of detention care 
and provide satisfactory regional detention to other counties according to State 
plan. 

Standard: An overall plan for regional detention should be developed for 
the State in cooperation with juvenile courts, law-enforcement agencies, and 
appropriate State and local social agencies and citizen groups. Periodic State 
survey of detention with published reports should show progress toward imple- 
mentation of the State plan. 

Standard: Architectural plans for new detention facilities should be approved 
by the division of probation and detention services before such plans are sub- 
mitted for bids. In order to facilitate planning, preliminary plans should be 
submitted to the State department in the early stages of design. 





1In 1957, Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Utah have State juvenile courts, but only 
Connecticut has a system of regional detention homes without the use of jails for children 
under juvenile-court jurisdiction. 
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Standard: The State should construct and operate strategically located de- 
tention-diagnostic centers to serve all jurisdictions not adequately served by de- 
tention homes meeting State standards. 

Standard: A liaison function between jurisdictions using a common regional 
facility should be performed by the State consultant on detention who should 
work with all court, law enforcement, social agencies, and citizen committees 
concerned with the regional detention center, on both a State and local level. 

Standard: Special interjurisdictional committees should be established with 
the help of State consultants and the cooperation of the courts to meet on a 
regular basis and review intake policies and practices of regional detention 
facilities. 

Standard: Annual statistical data should be compiled on a statewide basis 
by the division of probation and detention services, in cooperation with the law 
enforcement agencies, detention facilities, and courts. This data should cover 
the number of children apprehended, referred to the court and detained, to- 
gether with such other juvenile-court and child-welfare statistics as*would aid 
the State in planning detention and related services. 


STatTe DEPARTMENT OF PusBLIC WELFARE, 


Baltimore, Md., May 3, 1957. 
Hon. Caru EL.iort, 


Chairman, Special Subcommittee on Education, 
House Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN Exxiott: At the time I appeared before your Subcommittee 
on Education in regard to Federal legislation in the field of juvenile delinquency 
I spoke on behalf of the State department of public welfare and the National 
Association of Social Workers. 

I thought you might be interested to know that since that time there has been 
further consideration of this matter in Maryland. The commission for the pre- 
vention and treatment of juvenile delinquency, which is a statewide organization 
appointed by the Governor to plan and carry out a program to combat juvenile 
delinquency in Maryland, had this topic on its agenda at a recent meeting. The 
commission has been working hard at its assignment, and is greatly impressed 
with the seriousness of the problems which we are facing here in Maryland. 

The commission asked me to express to you its conviction that the time has 
come when the Federal Government must give help to the States in combating 
delinquency. It is the feeling of the commission that this help should be 
channeled through the Children’s Bureau and that it should be along the lines 
under consideration by your committee. 

In conclusion, I would like to say that those of us who are interested in this 
subject have been impressed with the thoughtful and friendly way in which you 
conducted your hearings. Personally, I found appearing before your committee 
a very worthwhile and pleasant experience. If I can be of further assistance in 
any way, feel free to call upon me. 

Sincerely yours, 


Maovrice O. Hunt, 
Chief, Bureau of Child Welfare. 


STATE OF MICHIGAN, 
MICHIGAN YouTH COMMISSION, 


Detroit, Mich., April 26, 1957. 
Hon. Cari Evtrort, 


Chairman, House Subcommittee on Special Education, 
United States Congress, Washington, D. OC. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN ELLiotr: We are pleased to send you our views about the 
several proposals being considered by your subcommittee to provide assistance 
to States and communities in combating and controlling juvenile delinquency. 

May we first say we heartily endorse the need and desirability for this kind 
of legislation. States and communities need assistance in tackling the difficult, 
long-range job of finding ways to help youngsters in trouble and to keep them 
from getting into trouble. Although some States and communities are doing a 


good job, it is our opinion that we are still using hit-and-miss approaches, with 
a tendency to look for panaceas and “one shot” cures for this complicated social 
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problem. We believe that the principales and approaches of the several pro- 
posals before your subcommittee recognize the seriousness of the situation and 
present practical solutions to cope with it. 

We wrote to our Senators and Congressmen in 1955 stating: “Recognizing the 
primary responsibility that our local communities and States have for effective 
programs to combat juvenile delinquency, we do not believe that the total job 
can be done without attention, leadership, and aid from the Federal Government.” 

Today more youngsters are getting into trouble and we continue to use the 
piecemeal approach in meeting the situation. We therefore believe that it is 
imperative for our Federal Government to provide leadership and assistance, 
just as.it has done in connection with mental illness and retardation and other 
major human problems that affect people in all parts of the country. 

We feel that basically the various proposals now being considered by your 
subcommittee are quite similar in objective and method. 

We also have faith in the good judgment of your subcommittee to come up 
with a final proposal that will provide the best approach and will reconcile the 
real or imagined minor differences in the bills as originally introduced. The 
problem is so serious and grave that it would be sad indeed to hold up a total 
program because of devotion to details in any of the bills. 


HOW WILL THE PROPOSALS HELP MICHIGAN ? 


i. Enable all concerned to work together more effectively 

Michigan has demonstrated a number of times that official government agen- 
cies, voluntary agencies, and citizen groups can effectively work together for the 
welfare of its children and youth. We do not believe that any single group or 
agency has a monopoly on interest, concern, responsibility, or know-how. We 
have developed mutual respect and trust and recognize that only by working 
together can results be accomplished. For example: A number of different vol- 
untary and citizen groups worked together with official agencies on a number 
of occasions for important State mental-health facilities and programs for chil- 
dren; for a statewide foster-care program; and, only recently, for a new State 
boys’ vocational school. Diverse groups like the Michigan Farm Bureau, Michi- 
gan CIO Council, Michigan Probate Judges Association, Michigan Congress PTA, 
Michigan League of Women Voters, American Association of University Women, 
American Legion, Michigan Federation of Women’s Clubs, and other groups 
joined together in these efforts. Just recently, our official State agencies jointly 
sponsored and carried out a conference for elementary school people to help 
them better understand children who may get into trouble. 

We are therefore pleased that the proposals being considered by your sub- 
committee call for a partnership of official and voluntary agencies and citizen 
groups to work for the control and prevention of juvenile delinquency. This 
would help Michigan immeasurably. Our State could quickly and effectively 
develop the machinery for this cooperative effort to study, plan, and carry out 
needed activities and programs. Whereas in the past joint activity has been 
undertaken on specific problems, we could now develop this cooperative approach 
on a continuing basis, recognizing that much has to be done over a long period 
of time. All important agencies and groups would be ready to join together. 


IT. Enable us to train personnel 


We have seen in Michigan that when funds for scholarships and stipends are 
available, we can train personnel for needed children’s services. For example: 
Since the early forties, Michigan has been training personnel for its State child- 
welfare program with United States child-welfare funds. With few exceptions, 
all of the people trained have remained in the State and have become the main- 
stay of our State child-welfare services. Our excellent schools of social work 
have cooperated closely with our State department of social welfare in the pro- 
gram, and have also developed special, short training programs. 

The availability of these qualified persons in our State child-welfare services 
is in marked contrast to the serious lack of qualified persons in the public wel- 
fare, juvenile court, and institutional fields where scholarships and stipends are 
not generally available. Our juvenile-court personnel want professional training 
and our juvenile judges are anxious that their personnel be trained. Recently 
the Michigan Probate Judges Association sought help from the State department 
of social welfare in training its personnel. A training program has been started 
with the use of very limited United States child-welfare funds. It is our con- 
sidered opinion that if more funds were available, as proposed in the pending 
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legislation, Michigan could have, in a relatively few years, qualified personnel 
in key juvenile courts and institutions throughout the State. We are only too 
well aware of how our courts and other services have suffered, and even broken 
down, because of insufficient qualified personnel. 

III. Enable us to carry out studies and demonstrations 

Michigan, with its “juvenile-court reporting,” probably has one of the best 
State reporting systems on the number and disposition of cases coming to the 
attention of the courts. But it still could be improved and expanded and could 
be made more effective. Too often our “experts,” courts, and police make pre- 
dictions about trends in juvenile delinquency and plan programs based largely 
on Wishful thinking and hunch and guess. Our citizens who pay the cost of 
services, and even public officials, are often confused at the diversity and contra- 
diction o° these hunches and guesses. 

We could well benefit from real study and analysis of how certain pieces of 
legislation and specific programs are working out. For example: Several na- 
tional magazines have recently alleged that vandalism has been reduced in 
Michigan by 20 percent because we enacted a law which makes parents responsi- 
ble for the malicious destruction of property by their children. Actually, we 
just don’t know how this law has effected vandalism, if at all. Yet other States, 
in their concern to combat vandalism, or even to find the cure-all for juvenile 
delinquency, are seriously considering enacting this kind of legislation solely 
on the basis of several magazile articles and guesses by people. 

Another example: Recently, our largest Michigan juvenile court inaugurated 
a formal series of classes on a voluntary basis for parents of children in trouble, 
as well as for other parents. The program shows good possibilities, but already 
other cities and States look to it as a finished product and the answer to their 
problems. Obviously, the court which started this program needs help and 
guidance, and the program should be carefully evaluated. This requires not 
only add‘tional financia! help but expert advice. 

Another example: Our juvenile judges are rightfully concerned about the lack 
of ready jo!) opportunities for youngsters in trouble. It is very easy to blame 
our child-labor laws for the inability of these youth to get jobs. Should we 
modify these laws us some suggest, or do we need constructive, imaginative 
community programs which draw in the school, employer, and civie leaders to 
find jobs for these youth. We could well study this matter with good results. 

Still another example: Michigan, like many other States, finds responsibility 
for children who ure delinquent and neglected divided among its several courts. 
There is also serious question about some of the many administrative services 
now being carried out by probate courts. Objective research and study aimed at 
long-range reorganization of our courts are certainly needed 

These are but several of the very practical, yet essential areas in which 
grants for study and demonstration could be used. We have outstanding 
schools of higher learning and many agencies and institutions, both public and 
voluntary, in Michigan, that would be ready to participate in these services. 

We, therefore, respectfully urge your committee’s favorable consideration of 
the bills before you. They will enable States and communities to undertake 
programs that are urgently needed. 

Sincerely yours, 


Miss CLARICE FREUD, Chairman. 


TENNESSEE EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 
Nashville, May 23, 1957. 
Hon. Cart 1 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Special Education, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN HEirtoTT: I want to thank you and the members of you 
subcommittee for the courtesies which you showed to the executive secretary of 
our Tennessee Commission on Youth Guidance, Mr. Clarence Boebel, when he 
appeared before your committee, Tuesday, May 21, to testify re juvenile-de- 
linquency legislation. 

I have just read a report from the youth commission regarding this testimony 
and want to express my own personal concern about the problem. 





The children of Tennessee are outstanding examples of young America. Ther 
have a strong religious background and a degree of family pride and spirit th 
seems to be considered “old fashioned” by many. Those of our children who 
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do come into conflict with society and the law, and whom we call delinquent, 
need the concerted help of the churches, the schools, public and private agencies, 
and local State, and Federal resources. 

We are trying in Tennessee to solve our own problems now while they are 
relatively small. The establishment during the last 4 years of 10 mental- 
health clinics across the State, improved child-welfare programs, larger budgets 
for vocational rehabilitation, the creation of a specialized commission on youth 
guidance, a new outlook on our juvenile correctional schools and this year the 
creation of a statewide juvenile probation system demonstrated our citizens’ 
and legislature’s interest in the problem of helping delinquent children. 

However, we in Tennessee have not found the answers to the many questions 
concerning the “why” of delinquency. We do not have all the trained workers 
we need for current and proposed programs; we have not been able to evaluate, 
study, or observe what other States, communities, and private agencies are 
doing in this field. We have not been able to experiment. States cannot finance 
extensive study, research, and study-grant programs. Yet to solve the complex 
problems of delinquency we as a Nation must make a unified effort through and 
by each of our 48 States. Our Nation is mobile as never before—Tennessee is 
concerned with youth programs in Ohio, Nevada, Kentucky, and Alabama just 
as they are concerned about ours. 

Again, I appreciate the work your committee is undertaking and hope you 
will be able to suggest successful legislation to the 85th Congress in the field of 
juvenile-delinquency control. 

Sincerely, 
FRANK G. CLEMENT, 
Governor of Tennessee. 


Mr. Exziorr. Without objection, the committee will stand ad- 
journed and will go into executive session for a few minutes to plan 
its additional schedule. 

(Whereupon, at 11:30 a. m., the committee adjourned to go into 
executive session. ) 





TO COMBAT AND CONTROL JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


MONDAY, JULY 29, 1957 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON SPECIAL EpUcATION OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON EpucaTION AND Lagor, 
Washington, D. C. 


The subcommittee met at 10 a. m. in room 429 of the Old House 
Office Building, Hon. Carl Elliott (chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The Subcommittee on Special Education is today 
resuming its hearings on H. R. 652 and related bills, which provide 
for assistance to and cooperation with the States in strengthening 
and improving State and local programs for the diminution, control, 
and treatment of juvenile delinquency. There are some 8 or 10 bills 
on this subject matter before the committee. 

The two representative bills, I guess, might be spoken of as the 
Green bill, introduced and sponsored by aes. Green of Oregon, a 
member of this subcommittee, and the administration bill. The bills 
are different. I think we might summarize by saying they are dif- 
ferent only in degree. They both have the same fundamental pur- 

oses. 
7 Our first witness scheduled for today is the Honorable Mark A. 
McCloskey, chairman of the New York State Youth Commission, 
representing Gov. Averell Harriman, of New York. 


STATEMENT OF MARK A. McCLOSKEY, CHAIRMAN OF THE NEW 
YORK STATE YOUTH COMMISSION 


Mr. Exuiorr. Mr. McCloskey, I note that we have from you a 
statement in writing which has been made available to each member 
of the subcommittee. You may proceed with your statement as a 
basis in any manner that you see fit. If you desire to read it, you may. 

Mr. McCrosxey. I will read it. It is not lengthy, and if it pleases 
you, I will try to answer any questions as succinctly and responsively 
as I can. 

Mr. Exxtorr. We are happy to have you, and you may proceed. 

Mr. McCrosxey. Mr. Chairman, this is the statement of Governor 
Harriman, and I will read it. It reads as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate your kind invitation to testify on the various 
bills relating to programs to combat juvenile delinquency which are at present 
before your subcommittee. I very much regret that my visit to the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico makes it impossible for me to appear in person, and I 
am grateful for your courtesy in permitting Mr. Mark McCloskey, chairman 


of the New York State Youth Commission, to present this statement on my 
behalf. 
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While there are a number of bills before you, it is clear from the excellent 
testimony which has been presented during the past 4 months that in most 
important respects their provisions are similar and their objectives are iden- 
tical. These objectives, as outlined by Congresswoman Green, are: 

1. Greater coordination at the Federal level of the programs dealing with the 
prevention, control, and treatment of juvenile delinquency ; 

2. Grants-in-aid to the States for strengthening and improving such State 
programs ; 

3. Grants-in-aid to the States for training personnel engaged in providing 
services to delinquents; and 

4. Grants-in-aid to the States for demonstrations of new techniques for the 
prevention, control, and treatment of juvenile delinquency. 

I would like here, without reservation, to state my wholehearted support for 
these objectives. The language used by Mrs. Green could be used, with only 
the slightest changes, exactly to describe the objectives of the New York State 
Youth Commission Act of 1956. In other words, New York State is already 
doing what you propose to help all the States do 

The New York State Youth Commission is made up of a chairman and eight 
other persons holding no other State public office, appointed by the Governor 
with the advice and consent of the senate. Its objectives, if 1 may quote from 
the New York State Legislative Manual, are to: 

“Recommend and put into effect measures most suitable to supplement and 
aid in coordinating youth services for the prevention of juvenile delinquency 
and youth crime; foster educational programs in connection with youth and 
delinquency; conduct research with respect to the prevention of delinquency 
and crime among young persons and the problems of youth guidance and encour- 
age municipalities (counties, cities, villages, towns, and school districts) to 
establish youth programs with assistance and financial aid.” 

The key word here is “coordinating.” It is the essence of our approach to 
the problem of juvenile delinquency at the State level and, I am happy to see, 
is the basis of your approach at the Federal level. Our aim is to support the 
communities in their efforts, not to supplant them. Juvenile delinquency is not 
a temporary problem and not a simple one. It cannot be bought off with appro- 
priations, and it cannot be ignored. It is a social and economic problem, but 
it is a moral problem as well. The State is obligated to work steadily and in 


every Way possible to diminish the personal tragedy and the high cost of delin- 
quency, but the problem contains moral aspects in which the State is not com- 
petent to act and others in which it cannot act efficiently. The real work of 


prevention and control of juvenile delinquency must take place at the neighbor- 
hood level. It must begin in the home and be carried on by agents of our 
local governments and our religious and welfare organizations 

What the State can do and must do is to urge and encourage the municipali- 


ties to coordinate the work of their public and private agencies, and at the 
same time at the State level coordinate the work of all the State agencies 
affecting the lives of our youth. Such action will prevent needless overlapping 
and will also point the way to fill the gaps in the services within the munici- 
palities. 


Essentially this is a problem in communications. There must be a point at 
which the many private and public agencies working in this field can come 
together to compare notes, to exchange ideas and to coordinate their programs, 
and to make sure there is nothing they are all overlooking 

In New York State we are doing this through what we call youth boards, 
organized at the city or county level. The boards are appointed by the local 
government and are made up of citizens most of whom represent, in one way or 
another, the private agencies working in this field. There are at present 11 
youth boards in operation, serving areas which have 2,669,047 youths under 
21 years of age. We expect soon to have several more. The New York State 
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maximum of $15,000 per county or city. The 5 counties of New York City 
receive $75,000. 





New York State is the only State in the Nation providing direct State 
financial assistance for delinquency-prevention activities in local communities. 
The youth commission helps to support recreation and youth service projects 
in a total of 900 communities throughout the State. R nt we obtained a 
GO-percent increase in the appropriation for special youth services, such as the 
provision of counseling services, training i 
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juvenile-aid bureaus in police departments, trainin 
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arithmetic, visiting teachers, youth-employment services, and detached workers 
for “street gang” projects. 

This year the total appropriation of the youth commission came to $3,200,000. 
This is a substantial sum of money but it is money well spent. 

Nonetheless, we know there is much more that we could do if more funds 
were available, and we would be most encouraged if we were enabled to expand 
our program with funds appropriated by the bills before your committee. 
However, if this is to happen, there are a number of changes which I feel must 
be made in the present legislation, and which I urge you to consider with great 
care. 

First, the bills before you provide for the administration of the Federal- 
aided program by a single State agency and for the establishment of a State 
advisory council to assist that agency in its work. It should be made clear 
that this requirement is flexible and can be fulfilled by agencies such as the New 
York State Youth Commission, which carry out the intentions of the provision 
in fact, if not exactly in form. 

Second, it should be made clear that any moneys which a State is now appro- 
priating for the purposes envisaged by the Federal act will be considered as 
the State’s share of the matching funds. In other words, a State should not 
be required to appropriate additional funds above and beyond what it is now 
spending, in order to be eligible to obtain Federal funds. 

Third, the basis on which the funds are apportioned among the several States 
must be that of need for the services which the funds can provide. In New York 
State we do this by appropriating youth commission funds on the basis of the 
number of youths under 21 years of age in the community concerned. I suggest 
that this is the only fair criterion on need and I urge the committee to amend 
the legislation before it to incorporate this principle, but without the complica- 
tion of basing the amount which the State must match on its per capita income. 
I suggest that no State be required to match more than the amount allocated 
by the Federal Government. 

Fourth, it appears that grants for training personnel are not to be allotted 
on a per capita basis but rather are to be dispensed directly by the Secretary of 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

This seems an unnecessary departure from an established principle. These 
funds should be appropriated on the same basis as other funds. The State is 
close to the immediate problems and needs, therefore the disposition of the 
funds should be left to the discretion of the State. Any State having a fixed 
allocation can work within that allocation to plan its priorities. The submis- 
sion of project material as a basis for allocation can lead to the production of 
showy projects in an attempt to get the largest possible allocation. Establish 
a formula with the allocation of training funds and let the State plan their 
priorities within the limits of the funds set apart for such purposes. 

Having stated objections to particulars of these bills, I would like again to state 
my strong support for their general objectives. The extent of New York State’s 
program for the prevention and control of juvenile delinquency is a measure both 
of the seriousness of our problem and of our concern about it. Last year alone 
15,488 children came before our children’s courts and many times that number 
got into trouble. They are our responsibility and we are determined to decrease 
their numbers. We don’t know ali the answers to their problems but we are nut 
excused from seeking them. 

Good Federal legislation will support New York State in its work with our 
municipalities as we advance our effort on behalf of our children, families, and 
society. 

That is the end of the statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Thank you very much, Mr. McCloskey. 

As I understand it, you are the head of the New York State Youth 
Commission. 

Mr. McCroskry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Exuiorr. How long have you held that position ? 

Mr. McCioskry. Two and one-half years. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Could you outline for us briefly what vou are doing 
with this $3,200,000 that New York State is expending in this field 
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Mr. McCuoskey. As indicated in the Governor’s statement, we are 
trying to pour the bulk of the money appropriated by the State of 
New York into the roots of the communities. In the larger communi- 
ties there is a coordinating body known as the youth board—it very 
often uses a similar name, depending upon the community’s desire— 
whose job is to coordinate and pull together the effort of the community 
on behalf of young people and particular ly to get hold of the so-called 
unreachable young ones, those who do not use the usual and ordinary 
services that we are all familiar with that bulwark the family in 
virtually every city and every State in the Union. 

They are intended to tie them together but in the main not to 
operate programs, because every organization that is engaged in a 
program of this sort has a proprietary interest that they resent very 
much having invaded. It is only when you have a common job to do 
that they find a common basis for cooperation. 

They ‘have been very successful in Buffalo, in Onondaga County, 
and in New York City and a host of other places. One of the jobs 
is to find out what gaps there are in their services, what it is they need 
that they do not have to complete a battery of services that will enable 
peoune who are concerned about young people in difficulty to get the 

ind of help they need. 

So we call those youth-service projec ts, and some of them have been 
described here. They work with police bureaus in small places where 
they do not have the visiting-teacher program. They have work 
projects they want to develop ‘for the young people where the young 
people have time on their hands. They do whatever the community 
decides is the thing it needs. 

Mr. Exxiorr. This group of youth leaders in the community formu- 
late a program, and you coordinate with them and work w ith them to 
accomplish that program within the limits of your ability and 
finances ? 

Mr. McCroskery. They organize, and we prod them into coordina- 
tion. Mr. Chairman, coordination on a compulsive basis is a pretty 
rigorous diet for most communities to take. They do not readily take 
it, but they are helped to take it. One of the ways to help them take 
it is to support their effort with the youth board money. 

Mr. Exxiorr. How do you reach these kids that the ordinary en- 
deavors that are set up, such as workshops and youth clubs and all 
that, cannot reach? How do you get to these boys that have no 
connection w ith the standard things ? 

Mr. McCrosxery. Mr. Chairman, our legislation provides us with 
the funds, and the municipality in turn can enter into contracts with 
voluntary agencies or with public agencies throughout the State. 
Let me take 1 or 2 examples. 

It is pretty obvious that wherever you build housing projects you 
are going to gather together a whole host of low-income people who 
probably have every problem on earth that you can think of besetting 
a family. They are there gathered together very often in these 
behemoths of housing projects. They are strung across the State. 
It is pretty hard for the regular agencies to get in there. 

We have contracted with agencies to extend their services and put 
special effort into those particular sick areas, those sump areas of the 
city. 
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The most obvious example that all of you have heard about, of 
course, is the street gangs of the city of New York. There are gangs 
all over New York, but the ones that make trouble are the ones where 
all the troubles are ‘piled together. Everybody knows this thing does 
not sweep the whole city except in a limited degree, but it is intense 
in certain areas. We have invested a great deal of money with the 
city of New York, the State has, in this business of getting hold of 
very personable characters who have personal magnetism, who deal 
with these kids who do not want to oon anything to do with the 
regular organizations. It is an understandable problem, because the 
parents of “good children do not want them contaminated by bad chil- 
dren. To go out and actually get hold of these gangs in the streets 
is one of the projects we have been supporting heavily in the city of 
New York. 

The other agencies that have the will to do it, the normal agencies 
that you think of at once when you speak of youth-service agencies, 
you go out to establish a project that will enable them to put very 
able ‘people i in communities to add to their own ranks of these kids 
that hitherto have been uninterested in those services. 

We are accustomed to castigating the whole American family as 
though it were one thing. There are some families that are pretty 
poor and difficult and almost impossible to deal with the problems of 
their own children. In 2 or 3 communities we have done this demon- 
stration project of what we call aggressive casework. That is, instead 
of waiting for Mrs. Smith to come and say, “I am having a terrible 
time with this flock of kids,” you go and knock on Mrs. Smith’s door 
and say, “Mrs. Smith, we want to help you.’ 

Aggressive casework, as we call it, is an unhappy name, but it is a 
matter of going out to get hold of them instead of w aiting until they 
get in trouble or w aiting until they come to you. 

Your biggest trouble there is the problem of the family that knows 
they are having a devil of a time with their kids but do not know 
where they are going to get help. It is a difficult thing in our big 
cities. We have set up an arrangement whereby there are referral 
clinics for kids in trouble in the neighborhood in which they live. 
It is an important thing to have help i in the neighborhood and not 
some place distant from ‘the neighborhood. 

We have set up these referral clinics for that particular group of 
children. There are kids who ultimately are going to make trouble, 
and there are a great many people who think they can identify these 
kids in advance. We put some money into trying to get hold in the 
elementary schools of kids who seemed destined, w hether they are or 
not destined, to be in trouble for a period of time. We put a good deal 
of money into clinics in the local communities to help those ‘kids who 
the teachers say are the ones they think eventually are going to get 
into difficulty. 

Those are some of the examples of how you reach out for the so- 

called unreachable child. 

Mr. Exz1orr. When you establish contact with this so-called un- 

‘eachable child, in his gang we will say, what do you do then? 

Mr. McCtoskey. Then you really are in for it, because you have 
a problem between the police on the one hand, whose job is apprehen- 
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sion, and the job of the street-club director, whose job is to try to 
keep them out of the hands of the police. 

I will not go into detail on that, but it is an obvious conflict which 
you can see. It is not different from the conflict with the police de- 
partment with their job of apprehension and prevention, and the 
youth bureau with these remarkable young officers who have great 
devotion to trying to get hold of the kids. I will not go further into 
it except to say that vou stick with the kids and att empt to get them 
into the normal organizations that children usually would associate 
themselves with at that age. 

At just the beginning it is a matter of securing the confidence of the 
kids so that the kids say, “This is a regular guy, this is a square guy, 
this guy you can rely on.” They do all sorts of things; they try to 
get them te o camping opportunities, go with them on excursions, help 
them to organize dances in their loc: al communities, and bit by bit get 
them to use the usual resources of the neighborhood. 

Then, of course, is the business of being smart enough and intelli 
gent enough for the street-gang worker to identify some kid who is 
really headed for trouble and get him some kind of help. The help 
may come from his church or from other agencies or from some kind 
of psychiatric clinic. It may come from simple guidance, a big- 
brother approach—any one of the things that an ingenious and inven- 
tive person will use in dealing with young people. 

Mr. Enniorr. Are the persons who make contact with the gangs 
trained to give guidance and counseling ¢ 

Mr. McCioskry. Yes. This particular project you are pursuing 
low is one of great so to me because I sat with the group to try 
to pick the people who do it. Our first effort was to get. people who 
knew firsthand something about it, people who had come out of that 
kind of neighborhood. The second was to get people with some real 
concern, dedication, and personality. 

Then there is the process of training, as you would a young police- 
man, steadily going on through inservice courses and consultation, 
how they pithy ¢ problems back to the offices and may get help, and 
they may be ingenious enough, knowing their communities, to get 
help in the community, They would make the survey. They would 
not call it that. They would know the priest, they would know the 
minister, they would know the youth YMCA man. Very often 
ordinary citizens are very helpful in establishing a decent climate of 
existence or are eager to ‘help in the poorer neighborhoods. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Is the social system of the gangs one that is engrafted 
into the lives of our cities now so firmly that that system is like ‘ly to 
continue; or do you know ? 

Mr. McCuoskey. I think every normal young one is going to asso- 

ate with somebody else. He has to belong. In this process of 
npllition off from where his father and mother are the most important 
characters in the world, there is a place where he gets to be an 
independent. person, where he does not. think his father knows all the 
answers. He associates with a lot of other kids. They have varying 
standards that they establish. This has been written of a million 
times. They have an organization that suits them. 

Under normal circumstances they go through the vestibule of 
adolescence without trouble. Maybe one gets into a little trouble, but 
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if you come from a neighborhood where pretty much all the kids are 
starved, where the housing i is bad, the economic status is bad, where 
the parents are not as able and as wise—I am not saying that slum 
parents are not; I would like to come back to that in a mmute—then 
set up this outfit which most of them fin: ally go through. They do 
set up a code which has a different attitude very often toward prop- 
erty and other things than other people. 

I say you are always going to have groups of young ones asso- 
ciating together. The big trick is to get them through this vestibule 
between 14 and 18 without getting into deep trouble, or if they do, get 
some able treatment. 

I have heard so much about the family and the slum neighborhood 
as though they were all alike. As a matter of fact, there is some of 
the most rigorous parenthood on the face of the earth in some of the 
worst slums in America. Then there is some that is kind of flabby 
and some completely flabby. There is no use coupling them all to- 
gether. They do not run that way. With the very flabby group 
over here, you just have to close in for their kids and get hold and 
hang onto them if you are going to get them through this period. 
In between it is a tricky problem, because I think the in-between 
group can be influenced to help in their own communities, with this 
rigorous and able group, to set up a healthier structure of family lines 
and neighborhood standards than you would normally have. 

We will still have gangs, and it is a question of how you are going 
to deal with them. This has ramifications. Now it is associated 
somewhat with the kids dropping out of high school. It is associated 
with this business of truancy. They are pretty well tied together 
in what the doctors call a syndrome. There is a whole series of 
symptoms involved. 

One of the things I would like to call your attention to is that the 
investment of what we call seed money in small towns, in small cities, 
has evoked in those towns a great deal of volunteer help and a great 
deal more money often than the money the State asked them to match 
in setting up the vouth project or youth board. That is one of the 
healthy things, because it does elicit concern of the average citizen 
and service club in the young people of their town. 

I think it is one of the most satisfactory things that has been my 
experience in working with the youth commission that has taken 
place. 

Mr. Exusorr. Mr. Nicholson. 

Mr. Nicnoison. What do you mean by low-income group? 

Mr. McC oskey. % know there are some people who think there 
is no such thing in America any more, but there are families that 
are on relief, there are families that are large where the man is work- 
ing, there are families that are hit very hard by the whole question 
of inflation with the cost of shoes and clothing and everything else. 

Mr. NicHotson. The reason I ask you is this: : Where I was brought 
up in a small town of four or five thousand inhabitants, they were 
all in a low-income group. There were no rich people in my town. 
There were perhaps a half dozen who were comfortable and maybe 
could get along all right. We did not have any juvenile delinquency 
to speak of. Tam surprised, being on this committee, that we have 
had the statement repeated that the towns are as bad as the cities in 
this juvenile trouble. 
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Mr. McCuoskey. I think that leads us down a long road. By my 
face you can see I have been having some sun. I got it in Vermont. 
There are good, thrifty farmers in Vermont, but we found our way 
into the back roads where they were not as thrifty, where they had 
had a tough time getting along and getting all they needed for their 
children. ‘The same thing is true in a great many of our big cities. 
There are people on the bottom of the heap, and that is one of the 
factors that goes into this business. I do not say it is the only one. 
I say this categorically. In the poorest of our neighborhoods there 

are people who make do and lead good, rigorous family lives with 
great controls and restraints and standards, but, on the other hand, 
there are some of us not as capable as others, and those are the ones 
that very often contribute the greatest number of children to the 
ranks of juvenile delinquents. 

Mr. NicHorson. In a great many cases of this aid to dependent 
children, the mother gets more money than she did when the head 
of the family was alive or living with the family. I think that is 
true in every State in the Union; ‘it must be. So that they are practi- 
cally better off. Our law in Massachusetts requires that the woman 
stay home and maintain a home for these children. She cannot go 
out and work; she cannot even take in ironing, for that matter, or 
things like that. I should think that that would take care of a great 
many in the so-called low-income group. 

Mr. McCroskey. Mr. Nicholson, I presume that it depends upon 
what kind of a provider she lost when she lost her husband. Some 
are good providers and some are poor providers. I should say the 

average woman with a family to bring up on aid-to- dependent chil- 

dren, without going into the dollars : and cents aspect of it, because 
it would differ around the country, I think she has a nip-and-tuck 
time to maintain the family. 

By the way, Mr. Nicholson, I do not say these particular families 
provide the bulk of our problem. There was a time when it was said 
that the density of population and poverty were the two causes of 
delinquency. Now we know it is not so. But it does contribute. The 
people of low income are in the same parts of town or the same parts 
of a big city, let us say, and your biggest incidence of delinquency 
comes from’ those parts of town. In Boston it would be down on 
Albany Avenue, where you have had trouble for years and years in 
that particular kind of neighborhood. 

Mr. NicHorson. Thank you. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Mr. McGovern. 

Mr. McGovern. Mr. McCloskey, I notice in your statement you 
point out that New York last year spent $3,200,000 on this program. 
In one of the bills, the bill by Mr. Frelinghuysen, there is a recom- 
mended expenditure by the Federal Government of $2 million. Mrs. 
Green’s bill calls for $5 million. This is to be contributed to all the 
48 States. 

In view of the fact that New York alone is spending over $3 million 
on this program, do you think these bills are sufficiently large 2 to re: lly 
make an impact on the problem? 

Mr. McCioskry. I say that they are token sums. It is obvious if 
the bill calls for $3 million and the State of New York alone is spend- 
ing $3.2 million, that it is a token sum of money. 
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I just do not think when you distribute it that there is going to be 
much money to be added to the program. I think the Green bill is 
much more generous in its approach, and I think probably it would 
be of more use because there is more money. The bills are pretty 
much the same in their content. We have tried in the State of New 
York to have what we call a lean administrative staff. I think our 
administrative budget runs about $300,000 in the distributing of 
$3,200,000. That includes what we call technical aid. I hate to use 
these terms, but it really means helping communities look at them- 
selves and have advice that comes as a result of our experience all 
over the State. 

So I think a direct answer to your question is that even $5 million 
is a small sum of money. Let me add this one thing: I think we 
match $1,800,000 in the city of New York, where our big problem is, 
obviously. The city of New York puts up almost treble that amount 
of money. That is, their budget is about three times that amount of 
money. 

Mr. McGovern. The reason I asked that question is this: I wonder 
if the benefits from this program to a State like New York, that 
already has a fairly ambitious program, if those benefits would not 
be something other than just financial aid. 

Mr. McCuiosxry. I see your point, Mr. McGovern, but there is a 
certain satisfaction and strength that derives from the fact that there 
is a small unit over here in the Children’s Bureau that is collating 
research and material and gives encouragement to us in the State. 
The same thing is true, that the small amount of administrative money 
spent by the State encour ages the local communities, where I think 
the bulk of the job is to be done. 

Even though, from my standpoint, I do not think it is a large sum 
of money, it is an encouraging sum of money and helps to keep a str ing 
between the Fede1 ‘al, State, ‘and local community In our concern for 
this whole problem. It i is a small but binding sum. 

Mr. McGovern. I notice in your suggestions as to how the procedure 
could be improved that most ‘of the suggestions dealt with trying to 
insure an allocation of funds on the basis of per capita only. 

Mr. McCrosxkey. That is right. 

Mr. McGovern. It seems to me that possibly there are some States 
that do not have a program in operation now and have a much smaller 
tax base than some of the larger States, such as New York. Would 
you think there might be some justification for Mrs. Green’s formula 
and the formula in these other bills whereby we show a little special 
consideration for States 

Mr. McCuiosxey. Now you are appealing to my generosity, which is 
a bit piercing at the moment. I naturally have a consideration for the 
less-favored areas of the country, but, nevertheless, I recognize the 
depth of our own problem and the expensiveness of our own problem. 
It is an expensive Sciam 

Let me add this: I am ducking your question, obviously, because I 
do not want to deal with the intricacy of the formula, but it would be 
a hardship upon the State of New York, which has already em- 
barked and is putting its money into it, to work with a formula that 
would give us a few thousand dollars more and we would have to 
match with infinitely more money on this per capita basis. 
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I think the administration’s position in the city of New York is 
that a per capita basis is a fair basis, together with the program pre- 
sented by the State to the health and welfare department for its 
consideration. 

Without ducking your question further, because it is an intricacy of 
representation and balance of funds through the whole Government, 
let me make this terribly important statement. It is that there is no 
short or inexpensive route to the solution of this problem. All the 
panacea people tell you to do this, put them in the Army, punish par- 
ents—all of those things will fail. It is only a slow, steady coming 
to grips, no crosslots approach to this thing. T here is no royal road. 
It is a slow, patient, inventive approach to a whole host of variables 
in your current social structure. 

Mr. Exxtorr. Mr. Nicholson. 

Mr. Nicnotson. Mr. McCloskey, when I was a young boy, there was 
aman named Lindsay in Colorado somewhere—— 

Mr. McCuosxry. Denver, Colo. 

Mr. Nicuotson. He was in the juvenile court. He did not get too 
much cooper ation from the people. Do you remember that? 

Mr. McCiosxery. You and I both remember Judge Ben Lindsay 
and his pioneer effort. I am very proud of the American people for 
finally deciding that they will treat with children in different courts 
from‘adults, but it is a matter of fair ly reasonable sociological know]l- 
edge that it takes a long time for an idea that is pioneer in any way to 
permeate down to where it gets general common acceptance by the 
people. 

Let’s take the example of the field of education. They tell me, from 
the time they thought of the junior high schools—some people do not 
think too well of them now—it took 30 vears in this fast-moving coun- 
try before you really had good junior high schools. It takes a long 
time before the idea that Ben Lindsay had, which was a great idea 
in my opinion, to have children come into family court and chil- 
dren’s court instead of the whole big paraphernalia of our other 
courts. I think it has been a very intelligent acceptance on the part 
of the American people of the children’s court. 

But even when they established the children’s court, there is this 
tendency that all of us have that now that we have a children’s court, 
that is it. I do not know of any more grueling job than that of a 
children’s-court judge. I have seen them grow thin and pale at the 
end of 18 months of trying to deal with all the human woes, par- 
ticularly at the juvenile’ level. It is a hard job, and no judge can sit 
in the children’s court just like Moses. He has to have a whole host 
of other supporting arms, such as the workers from the religious 
organizations, the other people who are concerned with helping fami- 
lies, a whole series of services that the judge absolutely needs. 

It is a foreign thing, a different thing from dealing with older 
people. It took years, Mr. Nicholson, before you got acceptance of 
the children’s-court judge in America. 

Mr. Nicuotson. You have a great many children’s or juvenile 
courts; is that right? 

Mr. McCroskey. That is right; we do. 

Mr. Nicwortson. And they have not been established much more 
than 50 years? 
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Mr. McCtosxey. I think that is about the longevity of the chil- 
dren’s courts. 

Mr. Nicuotson. Is there any way of finding out how much good 
they have done in comparison to what was done before you had these 
courts ¢ 

Mr. McCuioskry. Let me make two statements: The measurement 
of good is an extremely difficult thing. That is usually submitted in 
these days to an IBM machine to determine from statistical facts what 
happens in a human being, and I think it is extremely difficult; but 
up to now, as far as I know, it is the way to deal with children who 
get into trouble. But long before this a million and a half young 
people will get into the hands of the police, and I do not want to 
make caseworkers of police officers, but I would like to see young police 
officers deal ably with the young people who get into their h: nds, 
because that is where they first go when they first get officially into 
difficulty. The children’s court is where the child comes up really 
before the law. 

In the State of New York we attempted to measure deliquency by 
the number of cases that are adjudicated. That is difficult, because 
there are some judges who try to solve the problem before the kids 
actually get into court; some try to solve the problem in their office, 
and others work in various w ays. They have much more leeway than 
other judges do. 

But this whole question of statistics is a very troublesome piece of 
business. Let me give you an example. In certain seasons of the 
year the police officers seem to round up all the kids causing difficulty 
and bring them in at one time. So I would like to say the general 
statistics on juvenile delinquency are not accurate, but at best are an 
index of the things which are of concern and the amount of trouble 
we have. I remember an old commissioner of welfare in New York 
who said they never had delinquency in his community until they 
had a judge and a parole officer; but that is not so—it was there 
before. 

So I ask you not to put too much faith in figures. They are just an 
index of what our attitude is and about the number of kinds that get 
into trouble. 

Mr. Exniotr. Mr. McCloskey, I want to ask you two questions, and 
then I will close. 

In the first place, we have been told that there is a great shortage 
of personnel duly qualified to work in the various facets of this field. 
Do you agree with that observation ? 

Mr. McCrosxey. Yes; lL agree. 

Mr. Exxiorr. If that is true, is one of the most important things to 
do to solve this problem the provision of scholarships that would 
serve as the means of training additional skilled professional people 
in this field ? 

Mr. McCroskey. That is right. In various parts of the country 
I suppose the cost of continued education in this field varies very 
much, but in any event it is always expensive, and it takes time, and 
people now with younger marriages and larger families are eager to 
get into the wage-earning field fast; and so if they are going to : 
school of social work, for instance, they have to ‘forgo ponseticiie 
else, so that it is easier to go into another field, although their bent 
may be in this field. So I think it is a desirable thing to do. 
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Mr. Exuiorr. You would recommend, then, when it comes time 
for this committee to write legislation, that we give great considera- 
tion to a program to stimulate and encour: age the training of addi- 
tional professional workers ¢ 

Mr. McCuosxey. I would heartily urge that. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Secondly many have testified—and the tenor of your 
testimony has been to the effect—that there are still many things in 
this field that we do not know, and consequently there is a great 
need for what we may call basic research in the field. Assuming that 
that is true, would you, therefore, recommend, when it comes time to 
write this bill, that the committee give great consideration to pro- 
viding funds to do research in this field?—and I am talking now 
about research as distinguished from training, which I have just 
mentioned. 

Mr. McCuoskey. I am familiar with what you say and the lan- 
guage I understand perfectly—imperfectly; but I understand it. 
The word “research” has gotten to be the most battered piece of 
nomenclature I know. Out here you have some basic research going 
on in personality problems. We are advancing our knowledge into 
what moves people and drives them. That is a very interesting piece 
of research that should be continued. 

We have other forms of research. One thing we did in New York 
was to try to find out what happened to 500 kids when they needed 
help. The report was that it is a great deal like poking around in a 
superstore. We need research in ‘that particular thing, to see that 
when a kid needs help he finally gets to someone like the chairman 
or Mr. Nicholson to get help. I would like to know exactly what 
happens to the 50 million kids that come into the hands of the police, 
and what you do at that point before they get into difficulty again 
and again and again. 

I would like to see a whole series of research, and I would like to see 
it coordinated in Washington so that we would know what is going on. 

There is the so-called group-factor research where a team goes out 
and looks into a situation. I think that is important. There is also 
the individual small project that will throw light on our whole 
problem. 

So in any field of endeavor—and it probably applies more vigorously 
in the field of human conduct—when you are dealing with electronics 
you push a button and something happens, but that is not true in the 
field of human conduct, because multiple causation is a factor. That 
is why it is difficult to answer your question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Mr. McC loskey, I want to bespeak the thanks of this 
committee for your very fine and able and helpful testimony, and 
through you I want to bespeak the thanks of our committee to the 
Governor of New York for sending us the statement which you read. 

Mr. McCuroskxey. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Our next witness today is the Honorable Talbot Ellis, 
judge of the juvenile court of Birmingh: am, Ala. 

We are fortunate this morning to have in our midst the Representa- 
tive in the Congress from the Ninth Congressional District of Ala- 
bama, the district in which Birmingham is located, the Honorable 
George Huddleston, Jr., who will introduce Judge Talbot Ellis to our 
committee. 


Will you come around, George, and you, Judge Ellis. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR., A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF OKLAHOMA 


Mr. Huppieston. Mr. Chairman, it is a privilege to be permitted to 
resent the next witness to the members of the subcommittee. We 
{embers of Congress are vitally interested in the fine work that your 

subcommittee is “doing, and we have great hopes that out of these 
splendid hearings you are conducting some thinking will evolve which 
will result in constructive legislation in this field, bringing about a 
solution to some of the pr oblems of our youth. 

I am very gratified this morning that the committee, in its wisdom, 
has seen fit to invite one of my constituents to come before it as a 
so-called expert in this field. Judge Talbot Ellis, the present judge 
of the juvenile and domestic court in Birmingham, has held that posi- 
tion 10 years, and in that 10-year period he has shown to the people of 
my district, much to their satisfaction and joy, that he is vitally con- 
cerned with the problems that concern our young people, and that he 
has some ideas about those problems and the solution of those problems 
that would be of benefit to the subcommittee. 

Judge Ellis is a past president of the Jefferson County Social Hy- 
giene Society and Mental Health Association and has been an officer 
of the National Council of Juvenile Court Judges. He is a frequent 
invitee to make talks over the country on various subjects involving 
our youth, and is in great demand as a speaker. He is dedicated to his 
work, he is dedicated to a cause, and I know the committee will draw 
great benefit from the testimony he will present to you. Judge Ellis 
is a State officer of the Alabama Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
and active in many civic and welfare groups in Birmingham. 

It is a definite privilege, Mr. Chairman, to present to you Judge 
Talbot Ellis. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Huddleston. We appre- 
ciate your presence and would like to have you come and sit with the 
committee as Judge Ellis testifies. 

Judge Ellis, we are happy to have you and you may proceed in any 
manner that you see fit. 

I want to say that I concur in the judgment which Congressman 
Huddleston has expressed about the work that you have been doing in 
our common State of Alabama. 


STATEMENT OF HON. TALBOT ELLIS, JUDGE OF THE JUVENILE 
COURT, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Judge Exuis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the sub- 
committee. 

I have no prepared statement. It may be presumptuous on my part 
to face a subcommittee of the House of Representatives without such 
a prepared statement, but it was my feeling that I might be able to 
get down a little closer to some actual facts ‘and some actual thoughts 
of mine without confining them to writing. 

I have read pretty carefully the testimony so far taken by this sub- 
committee. I am sorry Mrs. Green is not here. Most of my study 
dealt with her testimony and her analysis of her own bill, and com- 
paring it to the other bills that are before this committee. 
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I would like first to give this committee just a little idea of the 
court and its setup that I am judge of. Secondly, I would like to cor- 
rect a statement of my friend, George Huddleston, about my being an 
expert. The longer I stay in this work the more I am convinced that 
there is no such thing. You get 100 so-called experts together, and 
you get 99 different opinions. So you can write off that statement as 
literary license, George. 

I would like to tell you first about some information that I got 
from the chamber of commerce of Birmingham. This court that I am 
judge of is a county court covering the city of Birmingham and the 
entire Jefferson County. That metropolitan area is made up of 28 
municipalities, including the city of Birmingham, and of course a 
large rural area out in the country parts of the county. The county 
covers, 1,120 square miles and, whether you like it or not Mr. Chair- 
man, it is the industrial and commercial heart of the State of Alabama. 

The present population of the county is 615,000. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Is that official, Judge? 

Judge Exxis. That is from the chamber of commerce records in the 
new 1957 directory. That makes it the 27th largest county area in the 
United States, and the third largest county area in the Southeast. 

There are 102 females to 96 males. I do not know what is signifi- 
cant about that, but the next figure I do think is very significant. The 
population of the county is 36.7 percent Negro. In round numbers we 
always consider the popul: ition of our area 60 percent white and 40 
percent Negro, but it is a little different from that. 

And while I am on that subject, one-half of those Negro families 
own their own homes. Only 47 percent of all the cases of ‘delinquene’ y 
last year involved Negroes, which means we do not have any predomi- 
nant amount of delinquency, out of proportion to the population aris- 
ing out of our Negro population. This fact is significant also, while 
we are talking about that, and that is that 27 percent of all the live 
births in Jefferson C ounty last year were illegitimate. 

I believe it was Mr. Nicholson who spoke of seeing in his com- 
munity a woman walking around the street that had five illegitimate 
children. That is nothing unusual, Mr. Nicholson, in Birmingham, 
Ala., among our Negroes. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Twenty-seven percent of the live births were illegiti- 
mate? 

Judge Enis. Yes. 

Mr. Huppueston. Is that 27 percent of all live births, Judge? 

Judge Extx.is. Twenty-seven percent of all the Negro live births in 
Jefferson County were illegitimate. About 4 percent of the white 
live births were illegitimate. 

I have a lot of other figures here that I do not think would be of 
interest to the committee. 

Mr. Nicholson raised the question a while ago with Mr. McCloskey 
about the juvenile-court movement. The first juvenile court, as I am 
sure has already been testified before this committee, was established 
in the city of Chicago in 1899. The second was the one Judge Ben 
Lindsay set up in Denver, without benefit of |: aw, within a few months 
after the one in Chicago was set up with the benefit of law. The court 
that I am judge of was established in 1911, so we were only 12 years 
behind the beginning of that juvenile-court movement in the United 
States. 
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In spite of the fact that Birmingham and its metropolitan area is 
a new area—some 83 years old from the time it was incorporated and 
streets laid out in the cornfields—in spite of the fact that it is a 
highly industrial city, and in spite of the fact that it has a very large 
Negro population, Mr. Chairman, not until the year 1955 did we have 
any appreciable increase in delinquency in our area. 

In 1953 over 1952 we had a 1-percent increase. In 1954 over 1953 
we had a 1.9 or a 2-percent increase. But in 1955 over 1954 that 
started rising, and we had a 14-percent increase that year. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. A 14-percent increase in 1955 over 1954 2 

Judge Ex.is. That is correct. Then our last recorded records, 1956 
aver 1955, show a 13-percent increase. That is nearly 28-percent in- 
crease in the last 2 recorded years. 

Mr. Exuuiorr. Those figures, I might say, Judge Ellis, are fairly 
typical of what we have ‘found in other cities all across the country. 
The rate of increase in juvenile delinquency has been in the very 
recent years, to me, rather alarming. It 1s so great—that is one reason 
I have questioned’ all these witnesses about the necessity for addi- 
tional research in this field so that we can try to get to the bedrock of 
this thing and find out what is causing it. There were a few years 
that we blamed the children; we said there were bad kids. Then we 
switched a few years ago and said there were bad parents. Now we 
have gotten around to the proposition that we do not know, all too 
often, “what is causing it. 

Judge Exxis. Of course, you have the same figures that I do, but 
between 1948 and 1954 there were in round figures a 70 percent increase 
in delinquenc, y across the face of the Nation, figures compiled by the 
Children’s Bureau in Washington. 

The court that has been established in Birmingham since 1911 only 
about 1952 or 1953 started reporting its figures back through channels 
to the welfare department and back through channels to the Children’s 
Bureau. If that is typical across the United States, that 70 percent 
figure is bound to reflect some new courts and some new setups that 
have just started reporting. 

And secondly, maybe you wonder why there is a 28-percent increase 
in our area in the last 2 recorded years. I do not think the kids in 
those 2 years have suddenly gone to pot and decided to go to hell in a 
bobsled: A lot of that is the old principle that the Fuller Brush people 
operate on, the more salesmen they have out selling brushes, the more 
brushes they will sell. 

Two years ago we established in Birmingham a youth aid bureau 
within the police department. I have been trying to do that for 5 
years, and 2 years ago this bureau was set up. There is a detail of 
police officers who receive complaints all the way from murder to 
breaking out windows in a schoolhouse. More is being done about 
delinquenc: y than ever before, but I hope that this committee does not 
think that if it is instrumental in the employment of more probation 
officers in the United States above the approximately 3,500 that we 
have now, that it will eliminate juvenile delinquency. I am sorry to 
say that I am afraid it is going to increase the recorded number of 
delinquent cases as they eventually come back to the Children’s Bureau 
in Washington, but I think this committee would have the satisfaction 
of knowing they were doing something about it and helping the States 
to do something about it. 
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Now I am a great believer in States rights, but, Mr. Chairman, 
when the Federal Government helps and assists in any number of 
matters, as Congresswoman Green, of Oregon, stated in her opening 
statement to this committee, in such things as hoof-and-mouth disease, 
and you raised the question about fire : ants, which I understand are not 
now considered so bad; I think I read somewhere they might be con- 
sidered of some help to ‘the farmers s, although I do not know in ex: ictly 
what way. 

We built in Alabama a $4 million or $5 million cow colosseum in 
Montgomery. Do not get me wrong. I love cows. I have raised 
cows and I have milked cows. But when the State of Alabama can 
spend $4 million or $5 million in building a cow colosseum, and cannot 
spend $4,000 or $5,000 in a statewide program for prevention of juve- 
nile delinquency, there is something wrong. 

Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman, I think the States need some help from the 
Federal Government in this area. If a kid steals an automobile and 
varries it across the State line, or if he takes an envelope out of a 
mailbox, it is a Federal offense and something is done about it by the 
Federal Government. 

If this country ever collapses, it is my opinion that it will not do so 
by reason of an invasion from Russia, but because we will pull the rug 
out from under ourselves. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, you mentioned something about blaming the 
family. I know all the usual and pet reasons advanced for delin- 
quency and the increase of it over our country, and I know there is 
something to every one of these theories—lack of proper recreational 
facilities; lack of proper housing; poor economics; lack of religious 
training in the home, getting away from some positive conviction 
about some of the things set forth in God’s word in the Ten Command- 
ments; and all the other reasons. 

In my experience of 10 years as judge of this court, it is my con- 
viction—and I do not think this has been touched upon before this 
committee at all—in my experience sitting and beating my brains out 
to see what to do with these tough little thugs—and there are such 
things as bad boys; Judge Gillan, who took Judge Ben Lindsay’s 
place, has testified before the Senate committee that some of them will 
knife you in the back; they are thugs—but before I go further into 
that let me say this, and it might sound contradictory: I think our 
youngsters today are the smartest, the most intelligent, of any gen- 
eration I have ever heard or read about. I do not mean to minimize 
this problem, but when you talk about a million kids coming into the 
hands of the law each year and the number steadily increasing, we are 
just talking about 3 to 5 percent of all of the young people in these 
United States. That means some 95 or 96 percent of all our young- 
sters are law abiding citizens. 

I was much impressed with a group of young people from Falls 
Church, Va., that appeared, I think, the first day ‘this committee met ; 
and I was particularly impressed with the statement the little German 
girl, Miss Rossing, made that she wondered if we did not excuse them 
too much instead of holding them responsible for their own acts. 

To get back to what I started to say: In my 10 years of experience 
it is my opinion, without any figures or actual recordings of figures 
to back me up, to 70 to 75 percent of all cases involving children 
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come from a family, a home, a setup, where alcohol is 
used uindaniree “T know I am treading on right ticklish grounds, 
and I have no figures to back me up, but I have seen them pass before 
me, children w ith drunken mothers and fathers and’ sisters and 
brothers, and when you get to an economic situation, of course you 
have an economic situation, but you have an economic situation “be- 
cause the old man won’t work; he would rather stay drunk. You 
have a vicious circle. So, the excessive use of alcohol is not usually 
spoken of as a great factor in the rise of delinquency in this country, 
but in my opinion that is a very important factor and should not be 
overlooked. 

Mr. Nicuotson. Judge, do you think that many times a policeman 
may be blamed in a way for delinquency of children in his neigh- 
borhood ¢ 

Judge Extis. That a policeman may be blamed for delinquency in 
his neighborhood ? 

Mr. Nicuotson. Yes; I am wondering if a great many of these 

vases, if the child had respect for the officer rather ‘than fear ,and trying 
to get away with something, that it might help the situation a gre eat 
deal. 

Judge Exxis. It would; and there is a P. A. L. set up in New York 
and other cities along that line of having the children know that the 
policeman is their friend and not their enemy. But answering your 
question, unless the officer just decides he is going to run them in, un- 
less he wants to build up a record of arrests or something like that, I 
‘annot conceive of a police officer that would have anything to do 
with increasing delinquency in any neighborhood. So my answer to 
you, sir, is “No.” 

Mr. Nicuotson. I was wondering, Judge, if in your capacity you 
ever did give a little advice to policemen on bringing boys before you? 

Judge “Euxis. I have now for 6 years spoken { to and given a series 
of lectures to all the rookie policemen that come on the police force in 
Birmingham, explaining to them the law under which we operate, 
and mostly asking them, in a situation involving a violation of law 
that they person: ally see on the beat or have firsthand know ledge of, to 
use good old-fashioned horsesense as to whether to bring them in or 
take them home to dad and have dad give them a licking. 

Mr. Nicuotson. I think you are doing a good job, Judge. 

Judge Ex.is. Thank you, Mr. Nicholson. You, in your question- 
ing of “Mr. Shaw when he was before this committee, asked him some- 
thing about sparing the rod and spoiling the child. I took occasion 
to look that up in the Bible and I found it in Proverbs, 13th chapter, 
24th verse, and it is not like you said, exactly. It is much stronger 
and more positive. The exact quotation is: 


He that spareth his rod hateth his son but he that loveth him chasteneth him. 


I think the rod, as spoken of here, does not just mean using a big 
stick. I think it means discipline. The mother or father that fails to 
discipline his son or daughter is really asking for trouble. A very 
famous Ph. D., Dr. Gary Cleveland Meyers, has been quoted as saying 
that the child who has not learned the meaning of the word “no” before 
that child reaches the age of 4, has completed “4 years of basic training 
in the school of crime. “That sounds aw fully strong, but I think what 
Dr. Meyers is saying is that the family discipline and the discipline 
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within the home—and it does not just mean a big stick; it means for 
the family to know what they stand for, and when that is done, the 
doctor says the child will know what is expected of him. 

I think the lack of family discipline in the home is another very 
great contributing cause to the rise in delinquency, and that plus the 
alcohol and other things is the rug I was talking about that we will 
pull out from under ourselves. 

Let me cite you something specific on that. In my 10 years’ experi- 
ence, handling 2,000 pose cases a year and 3,000 adult cases a 

ear, I have had before me, Carl—I mean Mr. Chairman—only 6 Jew- 
ish boys and 1 Jewish girl and 1 Jewish man charged with nonsupport. 
On a population basis, and over that whole period of years, those 
figures ought to be more than that. Six Jewish boys out of some ten or 
fifteen thousand that I have had before me. I have discussed with my 
Jewish friends—why # 

Mr. Hupptesron. Let me point out another figure, and that is that 
Birmingham and Jefferson County have a Jewish community of over 
5,000, so it is not because there is just a small number of Jewish peo- 
ple i in the community, but the fact is they just do not come before 
Judge Ellis. 

Mr. Exiorr. Six Jewish boys out of ten or fifteen thousand juvenile 
cases? That isa remarkable record. 

Mr. Nicuotson. I think one of the big reasons for that is the family 
life and the respect Jewish kids have for their father and mother, 
and the same thing goes for the father and mother to the children. 
The children do not want to bring disgrace on their father and 
mother, so they get in the habit of doing things right. 

Judge Exzis. “Mr. Nic holson, you took the very words out of my 
mouth. I have discussed this with many Jewish friends of mine. T 
have stated publicly that in my opinion the reason for that—and, by 
the way, these six Jewish boys were not involved in anything that 
we might consider serious, such as robbery or theft of automobiles or 
murder, and. by the way, we have that jurisdiction in our juvenile 
court in Alabama. As soon as I get back I have to try a little Negro 
boy for killing his friend with a .22 rifle. He didn’t mean to kill him, 
He meant to kill another boy. 

But the family unit among high-class Jews—and there are other 
classes among Jews just as in the rest of our population—the family 
unit has remained intact and by and large the Jewish father—and the 
Jewish women agree with that—the Jewish father is the head of that 
household. I am a little old fashioned about discipline and family 
units. I think some progress is backward sometimes. But in the 
Jewish family unit the father has the final word and the Jewish 
children know what their parents stand for, and a lot of our Protestant 
and other faiths are not so sure. 

That Jewish girl, by the way, was involved in a traffic case. She 
ran past a stop sign and did not have her driver’s license. And the 
Jewish man who was charged with nonsupport had just moved to 
Birmingham a year or so before from Philadelphia. 

So the Jewish people in our community do not have juvenile delin- 
quency and family discord as a problem, and I think it goes back to 
basic training in the home of moral and spiritual values and firm, but 
underst: inding discipline. 
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That brings me to the next thing I wanted to say, and possibly it 
should be off the record. We are all prone to overtiiaplity and try 
to cut through a lot of reasons and get down to some basic reasons. 
Coming from the Bible belt and a long line of Methodist preachers, 
and being a Presbyterian elder, if I were to discuss all the reasons 
given to this committee or in panel discussions before the PTA—of 
which I am a State officer, and I am also chairman of the State juve- 
nile protection committee—I would say we have gotten away in our 
American way of life of knowing—and I mean knowing positively i in 
our own minds and our own hearts—what is right and what is wrong. 

I have with me a questionnaire that high se hool students at our larg- 
est high school in Birmingham, Phillips High School, got up, and 
one of the main questions these kids wanted to know was “How can 
you tell what is right and what is wrong?” I think that is an indict- 
ment of the family life of America and all of us parents. How can you 
tell what is right and what is wrong? We have compromised and 
we have straddled the fence, and we do not know sometimes ourselves 
what is right and what is wrong; then how can we imbue that knowl- 
edge into our own youth? I] think if we were to cut through all the 
reasons and get down to the bottom of the whole thing, it would come 
toa lack of spiritu: 1] and moral convictions in our own individual lives. 

I believe with all my being that the final answer to juvenile delin- 
quency is not a thing but a person and that person is the Lord himself. 

Gentlemen, as far as the State of Alabama is concerned, I speak only 
for myself and the court that I am the judge of. The Governor did 
not send me. We have a separate court building, a beautiful three- 
story building, of our own away from the courthouse. I have 52 em- 
ployees, 13 of whom are probation officers and 9 of whom have had 
reasonably adequate training. We have a budget of some $200,000 a 
year made available for our operation. We are furnished the bread 
and meat, so to speak, of our needs; but we do not have the ability, 
and apparently will not be able under the law and our political setup, 
to give inservice training to our employees. We have a very nice de- 
tention home. Last month one of our employees, at her own expense, 
wanted to go to Florida State University and take a 6-week course that 
would have given her credit on her master’s work in this field, and she 
was willing ( to pay all expenses for tuition and everything else; but 
being married and with several children of her own she asked that the 
county pay the salary that would be due her during that period of 
time, and they could not do it. 

We need your help, gentlemen. There are a million kids in America 
that are being consumed—as I wrote you, Mr. Chairman—being con- 
sumed by a fire, and not many of those million kids started that fire 
themselves. I do not like to blame the parents too much, and I do not 
think the parents are altogether to blame. But it is about like Ivory 
soap, it is about 994499 “percent parental delinquency that we are 
dealing with. You ask me, and the community asks me, to lock these 
kids up and throw the key away, and the guy in the long pants sitting 
outside the jail that bought the stolen stuff is probably the guy who 
ought to be locked up. 

Two or three States in the United States have what are called 
statewide juvenile court setups organized on a congressional district 
or a judicial district basis, several of the smaller counties going to- 
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gether and establishing in the central community juvenile court facili- 
ties. Rhode Island has a statewide setup with four district judges 
handling this work. Utah has a similar ee That will take a lot of 
selling in Alabama. Maybe it is not needed in New York or California 
or Pennsylvania, some of those States, but I have in mind that with 
help of some sort from the Federal Government there could be set up in 
our States a complete system of family and juvenile courts on a state- 
wide basis. You know, Alabama has 67 counties; Georgia has 2 or 3 
times that many; and I saw the record in this book of Tennessee. 

All of us are trying to do a job, and none of us know what the other 
fellow is doing; there is no coordination at all. I feel that the States 
do need the Federal Government’s help in this matter. The bill as 
drawn by Congressman Green and what is called the administration 
bill and all the other bills, I think, have great merit. The President 
himself, I understand, pretty much started all this when he asked 
at the beginning of last session of Congress, that the Congress consider 
the problem. 

So I speak for an area that does have a reasonable setup, but I know 
that the kids in your district, Mr. Chairman, or in any crossroads 
town in Georgia, Iowa, Nebraska, or any other State, are entitled 
to as intelligent, as careful, and as conscientious help and aid as the kids 
get in other areas that are more fortunate. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that is all I wanted to say in this state- 
ment. 

Mr. Extiorr. What you have said has been very interesting and 
very intelligent and very helpful, Judge Ellis. 

I would like to ask you now the questions that I asked Mr. Mc- 
Closkey a little while ago. 

Do you feel that one of the great needs in this field is additional 
professionally trained personnel, or have we overemphasized that ? 

Judge Exuis. No; I do not think you have overemphasized that. 
Mr. Shaw, who testified before this committee, said we had 3,500 pro- 
bation officers. I think the techniques and tools those people use are 
important, but we, as Mr. J. Edgar Hoover says, “need many thousand 
more.” 

Mr. Exxiorr. What about additional money for research in the 
field ? 

Judge Exxis. I would very much like to see that done. I think 
it is greatly needed. The Glucks, Eleanor and Sheldon—they pro- 
nounce it “Glook” to rhyme with brook—are doing a lot of work 
to determine at an early age whether this girl or boy will be a de- 
linquent or not. 

Mr. Extiorr. Have they reached any definitive conclusions? 

Judge Extis. I heard them speak at the meeting of the National 
Council of Juvenile Court Judges last summer, and ‘their papers were 
printed in the journal of the national council, and I think they have 
come up with something you could put your finger on. So I do think 
that research would be a great aid to the States. New York and a 
lot of States—California is an example; it has done a beautiful job 
with Governor’s committees. But there are a lot of States that are 
dragging their feet, and this compar atively small amount of money— 
I should not be t alking about $ 5 million being a small amount of money, 
but comparatively speaking it would be a small amount of money, and 
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I believe would give us a shot in the arm or a kick in the pants that 
would make us do something ourselves. 

Mr. Exurorr. You think it would encourage us to expand our 
efforts? 

Judge Exxis. Yes; I do. 

Mr. Exuiorr. I cert: iinly thank you, Judge Ellis. You are a great 
judge and an expert in this field, and the ‘subcommittee appreciates 
the fact that you took the time and the effort to bring us your testi- 
mony today. 

Judge Exxts. I consider it an honor to be here. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Thank you. 

The subcommittee will now stand adjourned until the call of the 
Chair. 

(Pursuant to the direction of the chairman, the following is hereby 
made a part of the printed record :) 

COMMUNITY COUNCIL, 
Portland, Oreg., November 1, 1957. 
Hon. Congressman EL.iort, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Education, 


Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN ELuiott: The following statement represents the unani- 
mous opinion regarding the need for Federal action in the field of juvenile 
delinquency. The people endorsing this statement have been asked to represent 
the Citizens’ Committee on Juvenile Delinquency from Portland and Multnomah 
County, and the Community Council of Portland, Oreg. These persons are 
actively involved in a wide cross section of community life, including parent- 
teacher association activity, schools and education, settlements and neighbor- 
hood centers, law enforcement, public welfare administration, public recreation, 
and community planning in the social welfare field. 

We believe in and want to support the principles expressed in Senate bill 4267 
as passed on July 27, 1956, and in various bills introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on the subject of juvenile delinquency, including particularly H. R. 
652 by Hon. Edith Green, which we understand have not been favorably acted 
upon by your committee. 

Soth because juvenile delinquency is a national problem and because local 
communities need stimulation, leadership, and practical assistance, in working 
for the prevention and control of this problem, we urge that the provisions of 
these bills be passed at the next session of Congress and that the early imple- 
mentation of them be firmly supported. 

As a representative citizens group, we have been disappointed in the lack of 
action on bills dealing with this subject by the Subcommittee on Education during 
the last session of Congress. 

Thus, we are presenting this statement to you while you are in our community 
and, at the same time, we would appreciate very much the opportunity of meeting 
with you so that our views can be presented orally and directly. 

Respectfully yours as individual representatives of the Citizens’ Committee 
on Juvenile Delinquency for Portland and Multnomah County, and the Commu- 
nity Council, Portland, Oreg. 

John M. Whitelaw, chairman, associate director, Community Council; 
Lt. Edward J. Carney, Bureau of Police; Dr. Leslie M. Chase, 
director child services, School District No. 1; Louis N. Gallo, 
executive director, Neighborhood House; Albert B. Green, director, 
Juvenile Court and Home; Gus B. Lange, administrator, Multno- 
mah County Public Welfare Commission; Dorothea Lensch, direc- 
tor of recreation, Bureau of Parks and Public Recreation; Car] 
Shaw, executive director, Friendly House Community Center; 
Mrs. Stephen A. Turel, president, Portland Council of Parents 
and Teachers. 
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STATEMENT OF Mrs. SarA-ALYcE P. WRIGHT, NATIONAL BoArp, YWCA, LEADERSHIP 
SERVICES STAFF CARRYING RESPONSIBILITY FOR TEEN-AGE PROGRAM, NEW YorRK, 
pe 
The National Board of the Young Women’s Christian Association of the 

United States of America is pleased and privileged to have been asked to appear 

before this committee, and recognizes with appreciation your careful work to 

secure adequate legislation for diminishing, controlling, preventing, and treat- 
ing juvenile delinquency. 

For more than 100 years now, the Young Women’s Christian Association has 
been concerned with the total well-being of all people, especially girls and young 
women. This interest has been shown in many ways from the early efforts to 
help young women coming new to work in cities to the present operations found 
now in the new and rapidly developing industrial and suburban areas of our 
Nation. For 75 years of its history the YWCA has been working directly with 
adolescent girls. From the beginning our goal has been to provide the kind of 
program to meet their needs and interests—both those expressed by youth them- 
selves and those recognized by sensitive, trained adult leaders, both volunteer 
and staff. 

The work of the YWCA with youth might be said to be primarily at the point 
of seeking to understand those forces that cause antisocial behavior and to work 
to improve the conditions in communities which hinder youth from becoming 
strong, mature individuals and responsible citizens of a democracy. 

The YWCA of the United States of America is at work today in 1,933 commu- 
nity and student YWCA’s, branches, centers, other small local units, and USO 
installations—not including hundreds of decentralized and some mobile units that 
eannot be counted accurately. This program includes enrollment in activities of 
between 400,000 and 500,000 young people between the ages of 12 and 17. Of this 
total enrollment, 368,957 are girls organized in groups known as Y-Teen Clubs 
(prior to 1946 known as Girl Reserves), or in interest groups. The remainder 
includes boys who take part in coed activities in Y-Teen Clubs and interest groups. 
Although we define the range of our work as being with those young people in 
junior and senior high school, grades 7-12, we are finding that increasingly 
communities are asking our associations to make their facilities and staff 
available for work with the youngsters under 12 whose needs cannot be met 
by other existing agencies. Our major concern, however, has been the child 
in adolescence who because of the normal difficulties of this stage of develop- 
ment seems somehow to be most vulnerable to the effects of the many complex 
conditions now prevalent in our environment. 

I would like to cite two illustrations of current program in the YWCA that 
makes us feel that the legislation now before this committee is vital. 

In Lansing, Mich., the YWCA has for the past 2 years been engaged in a 
project designed to reach youngsters who are not affiliated with any groups. 
The Police Department of Lansing referred several such youngsters to the YWCA 
and described them after observation of their behavior as being predelinquent. 
These youngsters are in grades 4 to 6 and range in age from 10 to 12 years. This 
is not the age group normally served by the YWCA in its group work program. 
In this community, however, there was a special need and the YWCA sought to 
meet it. The program at the present is reaching 56 youngsters in 1 school dis- 
trict which covers a radius of 10 blocks around the YWCA. The project is being 
sarried on not only in cooperation with the police department but also has 
involved three departments of the University of Michigan; namely, the School 
of Social Work, the Departments of Police Administration and Physical Educa- 
tion. Undergraduate students from these departments serve as group leaders 
and are under the supervision of a trained group worker who has this year been 
brought on the staff of the YWCA. All of the agencies which are part of the 
Community Council of Lansing, Mich., feel that the program has met a very 
real need and has been successful to a high degree. The youngsters have become 
better able to get along with adults and to get along in groups with other 
youngsters. Additional community agencies are now being related to the project, 
particularly the Family Service Society. The group leaders in working with the 
youngsters and visiting their homes found parents often unwilling to participate 
in community affairs and very often needing special help themselves in order to 
deal with the problems of their children. The YWCA is exploring with the 
Family Service Society the best methods for making referrals of some of these 
parents to the appropriate community agencies from which they can secure 
help. Teachers in the schools to which these youngsters go have reported that 
whereas prior to the participation in the program there was little interest on 
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the part of these youngsters in school clubs and other school events, there hag 
been an increase in their general participation at school in extracurricular as 
well as in curricular activities. At present, there are 75 children on the waiting 
list and the staff person reports that parents and also children call each day 
to ask to be included in the program. Approximately $1,800 for a 9-month period 
has been allocated for the pregram. The professional worker reports. that if 
there were more money and staff they would be able to meet the additional 
requests that are coming to them. 

Another example of a cooperative effort to meet the needs of youth in an area 
is reported from the Patterson Center of the Bronx, N. Y¥., YWCA. In this 
situation, the YWCA in cooperation with the Housing Project and the New York 
City Youth Board has been working for a period of 4 years with careful study 
and analysis along the way of ways in which to meet the problems of groups 
of so-called gangs in the rapidly changing area around the center. Groups with 
whom they have been working have moved from destructive behavior and un- 
willingness to participate in any organized activity to an increasing willingness 
to cooperate with members from other so-called gangs and to take part in 
program activities that they themselves plan within the center itself. The 
staff and volunteers working in this area are very much encouraged by the 
results. 

The YWCA would want to be a laboratory for experimental projects such as 
these and to work increasingly with other agencies to help parents and youth 
and citizens at large to work constructively to understand the factors related 
to delinquent behavior and seek ways of meeting the needs. 

The bills now before this committee for providing grants-in-aid to States for 
the prevention and control of juvenile delinquency have within them great 
possibilities. They reflect to a vast degree long, hard work by many people. We 
are impressed that they come as a result of investigation, consultation, and 
study on the part of elected officials, private citizens, public, private, and volun- 
tary agencies at Federal, State, and local levels. We believe that herein lies 
the strength of this legislation. Each of these bills has within it the potential 
for bringing us as a nation to the threshold of what can be a tremendous advance 
in solving the complex problems of youth who are unable to make wholesome 
adjustments to life around them. 

As we have reviewed these bills we are pleased with the broad, inclusive nature 
of their provisions. We should like to speak in favor of their overall provisions. 
We feel that all of their provisions are essential to meet adequately the urgent 
problem of juvenile delinquency—the recognition of the need for adequate appro- 
priation to States to strengthen and improve programs for the control and 
treatment of juvenile delinquency; the grants to States to assist with training 
of special workers; grants for special demonstration projects that will stimulate 
the more creative approach to dealing with present problems; and the establish- 
ment of a Federal Advisory Council on Juvenile Delinquency. 

All of us working with youth are constantly reminded of the rapidly increasing 
child population in our country and of the task before us to improve and increase 
services to meet their many needs and interests. We are also constantly con- 
fronted with the fact that there seems to be a steadily rising tide of children in 
various kinds of trouble—now, 1 out of 13 between the ages of 10 and 17 in 
trouble with the law. We know that no single factor can be cited as the cause; 
rather, around each one of these youngsters there is a complex situation, often 
related to home and family conditions, school, neighborhood, individual person- 
alities, background, and experience. This requires that all of the knowledge and 
understanding, the resources and skills of many persons and agencies must be 
marshaled to meet the demand. 

It seems to us that the provisions in the legislation now before you takes all 
of this into account and will stimulate and open the way for constructive 
methods of work. 

The YWCA has always sought to lend support and to cooperate in those efforts 
both publie and private which promote a coordinated approach to a community 
problem. We feel that a major need of our time is to have the coordination, the 
stimulation, and guidance which the legislation now before this committee pro- 
motes. 

In November there were 500 YWCA Y-teens in Washington with 100 adult 
leaders from 36 States representing all parts of the country. They came to see 
their Government in action and to learn how they could become more effective 
citizens now and in the future. They regretted that many youth seem unable 
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t relate easily to adults and to get along well in their communities. It was their 
feeling, however, that the more youth are given real opportunities to know what 
is going on in communities and to be involved to the degree of their ability, the 
stronger they will become as citizens. They were not unrealistic as to the 
problems facing our Nation as a whole. They asked adults for guidance in under- 
standing the issues. They sought to relate what they saw, learned, and experi- 
enced to everyday situations in their home communities. It seems to us as a result 
of working with this energetic, responsible group of teen-agers and having seen 
others in State youth councils such as in Michigan and in Wisconsin that there 
would be great advantages in making it possible for youth themselves to be 
related somehow to the Federal, State, and local program as outlined in the bills 
for the control and treatment of juvenile delinquency. 

We look forward to the increased body of knowledge that will be forthcoming 
from the reports, the studies, the experimental programs of direct service and 
training projects—once these bills are passed into law. 

We urge your favorable recommendation for a program which will be sup- 
ported by adequate funds. We believe that the bill should provide sufficient time 
to enable the program to become firmly established and function effectively. 
There is already considerable experience in a coordinated approach to the prob- 
lems with which this legislation deals. It will open the way for achievements 
which many of us may not be able to foresee. At the closing of the National Con- 
ference on Juvenile Delinquency in 1954, it was said that we must and will have 
the courage and wisdom to invest in our children to secure whatever is needed 
to insure their and the Nation’s future. Certainly, this legislation will help to 
make it possible for all of the groups concerned to take their responsibility 
and work together to maintain the strength that must be present in our youth 
if our Nation is to remain strong. 


(Thereupon, at 11:55 a. m., on Monday, July 29, 1957, the sub- 
committee adjourned subject to the call of the Chair. ) 
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